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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this project was to try out a new model for delivering 
teaching competency instruction to inexperienced vocational teachers. "In 
recent years,- they have been hired in large numbers by Vocational Schools 
which have, started new programs or expanded the old ones. This rapid 
growth of vocational education has been based on community demand for 
occupationally qualified people. 

In recent years, many books and articles' have been written and quite 

a few research projects have been conducted in Performance (or Competency) 

Based J^aacher Education. Many definitions of PBTE have. been developed. 

One of them can be found [44] in Schmieder, 1973: 

\ 1, A system of teacher education which has its specific 
purpose the development of specifically described" 
knowledge^ skills, and behaviors that- will enable a 
teacher to meet performance criteria for classroom 
teaching. Presumably, each competency attained by the 
preservice teacher is related to' student learning and 
can be assessed by the following ' criteria of competence: 

a. knowledge criteria that assess the- cognitive 
understandings of the teacher education student, 

b. performance criteria that assess specific teaching 
behaviors, 

c. product criteria that assess the teacher's ability to 
examine and assess the achievement of his or her pupils. 

2. Any teacher education program having the follov7ing characteristics 

a. Competencies (knowledge ^ skills, behaviors) to be 
demonstrated by the student which are: 

1) derived from explicit conceptions of teacher roles, 

2) stated so as to make possible assessment of a stu- 
dent's behavior in relation to specific competenci^es , 

3) made public in advance. 

b. Criteria (to be employed in. assessing competencies) are:. 

1) based upon, and in harmony with, . specif ied 
competencies, 

2) explicit in stating expected levels 'pf master under 
specific conditions, ' 

3) made public in advance, j . 

• • 1 • • ' 
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c. Assessment of gtudent ' s. competency : 

1) uses his performance as the primary source of evidence, 

2) takes into account evidence o£ the student ' s ^-^^owledge 
relevant to planning for analyzing, interpret mgv^jir 
evaluating situations or behavior; and \ — 

3) strives for objectivity. \ 

d. The student's rate of prqgress through the program *is. 
determined by depionstrated competency father than by 
time or course completed. , . 

e. The instructional program is intended to facilitate 
development and evaluation of the student's achieve- 
ment of specified competencies [p. 52-53]. 

The deliviery system tried out in this project followed the definition 
of PBTE stated above. 

The project staff thanks the following institutions and groups which 
helped this research project to be realized: 

Vocational Division, Minnesota State Department of Education, 

External Advisory Committee, 

Internal Advisory Committee, 

Dakota County Area Vocational Technical Institute, 
Oakland Vocational Center, 

Anoka Area Vocational Technical Intitute ' ■ 

The thanks of the project staff go especially to the students-vocational 
teachers who willingly completed many questionnaires and evaluative' forms 
for the purpose of this research. 
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1. PERFORMAIJCE BASED VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION MODEL 

In developing a model for the delivery of vocational teacher education,, 
the, project staff utilized several availal3,le_xg^ources* VocationaTT aach'er — ' 
competencies have been identified in several previous studies and the 
external and ^iptemal advisory coimnittees assisted in the interpretaU on 
of the project objectives and identification of teacher needs and evaluation 
criteria. Project VITAL, conducted at Temple University, is an operational 
competency hated vocational teacher education program which was observed by 
the project staff • 

The terminology in this project was taken from /the publication of the 
Teacher Education' Developmental Service: Glossary of Terms, Competence- 
Based Teacher Education. 

1.1. Systems Approach Used in This Project * . 

A systems approach has been adopted by the project staff for structuring 
the delivery of vocational teacher education* This project in its complexity 
was considered as a hybrid system of people, technical means and communication 
channels with many flows of information and feedback connections. This 
system provides a means of examining vocational teacher education for the 
purpose of maximizing the improvement of teacher's instructional competencies. 

At the beginning (before the system was actually implemented in 
vocational schools), the project staff carefully planned every step of the 
procedure. In' view of the systems approach, the structure of biie project 
can be illustrated in a block model in Fig. 1.1, 

9 
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Feedback loops 
Fig. 1.1: The systems approach to the project 
The following sections describe each block ill' more detail, . ' 

1.2. Statement of Objectives * 
The broad objective of the project was stated as follows: 

The Department of Vocational Education of the University of Minnesota - 
will provide special teacher education services to 'selected vocational 
programs in Minnesota. 

This objective was further specified: 

1, A course for beginning vocational teachers will be 
, developed to help them achieve basic teaching 

competencies. 

. 2. The course will be provided by an off-campus delivery system. 

3. Competencies to be achieved in the course will be developed 
for the needs of post-secondary and secondary vocational 
teachers regardless of their occupations. 

4. Instructional materials necessary for the course will be 
prepared. 

5. a. Assessment criteria for student competency improvement 

will be worked out. 

b. An evaluation approach to the whole project will be 
established. 

1.3. Performance Based Teacher Education Literature 

Over 50 research reports, articles and books were searched in order to 
find different lists of competencies, their prioritization-, kinds of 
delivery systems and other inf ormation^related to performance basfed teacher 
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education and especially to vocational teachers' education (see 
Bibliography) . 

Also, other materials (learning packages, tapes, films and others) 
which could be eventually used by student^, were searched, 

1.4. Vocational Teacher Needs 

A comparative method was used tO compile a comprehensive list of the 

competencies identified in several previous studies. The following lists 

of competencies, prepared by different institutions were compared: 

Department of Industrial Education, University of 
Minnesota (1973) 

Department of» Industrial Education^ University of 
Wisconsin - Stout (1972) 

Human Resources Research Organization, Texas (1973) 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 

Ohio State University (1970) ^ 

Texas Education Agency (1972) y 

Cornell Institute for Research and Development in 

Occupational Education, State Uniyersity of New York, 

Ithaca (1973) ^ ^ 

United States Department of Health, Educatioii and 
Welfare (year of publiw,ation is not given) 

Department of Vocational and Applied Arts Education, 
Wayne State University ^^(1972) 

The list of competencies, developed by the Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, Ohio State University was finally chosen as the 
single most complete list. ^ * " • 

With the cooperation of the Internal and External Advisory Committees, 
. the prioritization of competency categories (category is a group of related 
competencies) was done. From 10 categories, the following three were given 
the highest priorities In terms of tjie needs of vocational teachers: 

11 
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1. Planning for Instruction 

2. «• Execution of Instruction 

3. Evaluation of Instruction 

These three categories include 95 competencies (See Appendix 1). From 
these, the External and Internal Advisory Committees chose 38 most important 
competencies for beginning vocational teachers. .These 38 competencies 
served as-' the original basis for planning the instruction which was provided 
for vocational teachers through this project. 

Due to limitations in the time available within this project, it was 

■a , 

necessary for the project staff to further reduce the number of com- 
pet^ncies included. These reduced competencies are divided into two 
basic categories: 

1. Planning of Instruction » ' 

2. Execution of Instruction. 

The competencies to be accomplished by students in the course follow: 
Category ; Planning of Instruction - 9 

Competencies : . 

1. Formulate objectives for a course. 

2. Select and develop instructional content for a course. 

3. Organize the sequence of learning tasks. 

4. Determine instructional units for a course. 

5. Determine in-schobl learning experiences (classroom and/or lab). 

6. Construct a lesson plan. 

7. Plan the introduction and summary of a lesson. 

8. Select teaching techniques . and methods. 

9. Select and'' develop instructional content for a lesson. 
10. Determine instructional inedia and aids for a lesson. 
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Category : Execution of Instruction . o 

Competencies ; ■ ' • ^ 

11. Introduce a lesson. 

12. Obtain a summary Dr closure for a lesson. 

13. -Employ the technique of oral questioning. 

14. Reinforce learning. , - * ^ 

15. Demonstrate a manipulative skill. 

16. Present a concept or principle through a demonstration. 

17. Present information by use of the problem-solving method. 

1.5. Delivery System 

An off-campus, self-pacing delivery system was suggested by the * 

/■ * ■ 

project staff. Students did not need go to the University campus and 

they studied at their own pace. This delivery s.ystem is of great advantage 

for students-beginning teachers with full time work loads. 

JO. 

The Vocational Education Course VoEd 5-100, Special Topics in 

Instruction <Performance-Based Education) was offered. The description 

of the course follows: . 

This couYse is structured around the use of learning packages 
(modules) which are designed to permit individualized instructional- 
pacing. The course will be conducted at your school. V] 

Following is the content of 1:he course divided to six modules': 

Module No. 1 - Audio-visual equipment and materials 
Module No. 2 - Writing behaviorally-oriented objectives*' 
Module No. 3 - Overview of development and planning a course 
Module No. 4 - Construct a lesson plan 

Module No. 5 - Plan and execute an introduction and summary for a 
lesson 

" Mod.ule No. 6 - Select and execute the different teaching strategies ^ 
' (conducted in group sessions) 

University resource people and resource people from your school will^ 
be available for consultation while you are enrolled in this.^ course. 
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'Xhe delivery '^sy^lt em was^^s true tured' with three students-beginning 
teachers advised' by a 'local reso,urce person (the qualifications and role 
o'f- the 'local ^re'feo.urce ;person are described in Chapter 2) . ■ 

;0ne'' University resource person was assigned to work with one local 
r^e'sotirce .person and his three studients. Weekly visits with the students 
and the^ local resource person were^made by the University resource p'erSonT 
The students were encouraged to call their local resource person and/or 

■ y ^ ■ ^ ..... ^ .V 

University resource person any time they needed help. 

The task^pf the University professors was to supervise this-qyst:,^:m ' 
and to teach two group sessions; in every school. ^ 

It was necessary to write specialized materials as learning packages 
(modules) , matched with the outiline of the course andi with its delivery 
■system. The modules developed e.g. by Ohio State University or other 
institutions were not av^Milable for this course. 

Six modules which covered the content of this course were developed. 
Each module included an introduction to the module, performance'' objectives 
references, equipment and materials needed to complete the module, direc- 
tions related to what and how to study, resource information abou^ the ^ 
topic of the module, learning activities for student practice and test 
questions and che'cklists for student self-evaluation. At the end of every 
module j questions for the student's evaluation of the module were included 

1.6. Evaluation of 'the Project ... , 

Evaluation: of this project was based on inputs from students, local 

and University resource persons and the project staff . The following 

factors were considered: , . 

A. The students' evaluation of: ' , 

1. .his/her own learning efforts (the self revaluation 
is' included in each module) , . " 



2. the delivery system,, 

3. the modules, 

4. the local resource person, 

5. the University resource person, 

6. general aspects of the complete course, 

The local and' University resource persons' evaluation of: 

1. students- learning efforts (the test is included* in 
each module) , 

2. complete course in general based on continuous observation. 
The project staff made observations of the project in progress. 



2, FIELD TESTING 

2.1. Teacher Education Institution 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA SITUATION 

The Vocational Department of the University of Minnesota has five 
Divisions, each with a curriculum leading to certification in the areas 
of Agriculture, Distributive Education, Trade and Industrial, Home 
Economics and Business Education. . ' . 

Each curriculum contains credit courses providing instruction in all 
of the element^' of teacher preparation. The content of the combined 
courses of each of the curricula 'indicates that nearly all of the identi- 
fied competencies considered essential for teaching, are dealt with in 
some manner. Methods of instruction in these courses include lecture, 
discussion and student performance. In all cases, students meet in a 
classroom situation at specified times. Individualization is limited to 
the classroom organization. 

( ^ ■ 

2.2. Institutions Served - * 
The participating schools were identified by the project staff with 

the assistance of the Vocational Division of the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education. They were; 

1. Dakota County Area Vocational-Technical Institute,^ 
(Dakota County AVTI) 

2. Oakland Vocational Center (Oakland V.C.) 

° 3, Anoka Area Vocational-Technical Institute 

(Anoka AVTI) / ' _ 

At Dakota Co. AVTI and Oakland V.C, local resource persons were selected 

who met the qualifications identified by the project staff (fully certified 
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vocational instructor with several years of teaching experience). At 
Anoka AVXI, no local resource person was identified. The role "of the local 
resource person was described to the selected resource persons by the pro- 
ject staff. They were also given a list of suggested equipment, materials, 
and books necessary to complete the course (see Appendix 2). 

The project staff obtained information about local staff development 
plans in each of the participating schools. All of the schools were 
active in staff development although only one of them had a formalized 
plan. In this case, the plan was laidJ out for two years. The focus of 
. the first year was on preparing the staff to identify content and struc- 
ture it for instruction. During the second year staff competencies in 
the delivery of instruction will be developed. This staff development plan 
will include the use of resource persons from the State Department of 
Education, teacher education institutions, other AVTl's, as well as staff 
development personnel, audio-visual specialists and other faculty members 
from the" local school. Since this school was in the curriculum development 
.stage of its staff development, this project did not precisely fit their 
needs. Much of the instruction in this project concerned the development 
of instruction, but some of it dealt with the execution of iiistruction 'or 
^ 'the teaching/learning process. • ^ . 

There was a wide variety of local resources available in the partici- 
Dating schools to support staff, such as audio-visual specialists. In 
another school, there was a centralized library of 3000-4000 books. Of 

r 

these, about 100 were related to the process of instruction. In addition, 
there were about 120 periodicals and 800 audio-visual materials. Video 
tape, audio tape, slide duplication, sound on slide and other audio-visual 
equipment was available. There was a librarian and audio-visual specialist- 
to support staff * members as well.. 
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There was a problem in securing the specific books used as resources 
for the instruction conducted in this project. They:: were not iimnediately 
available for purchase at the beginning of the course and thfe existing 
libraries in the par,ticipating schools did not . have the needed references. 

2.3. Local Resource Persons 

Th^re were three local resource persons who participated in this 
project. They were selected froin^ within the participating schools because 
of their responsibilities fox staff development wit^hin their school. In 
agreeing to serve as resource persons for this project, each of these three 
individuals accepted these duties: ] 

1. To provide the immediate, practical aid the teacher (or student) 
needs . . - 

2. - Must be available when the teacher' needs aid^^^before school, 

after school, evenings, etc.).. -^i ^ 

3. 'Develop , a good working relationship with the teacher. 

4. To help the teaqher gain the maximum amount from the material 
and learn^ing experiences. 

5. To encourage the ^teactters when they feel discouraged. 

6. To assist the teacher with audio-visual materials and ^ 
equipment • (e.g. when the teacher, requests, help) . 

7c To participate in the assessment of a particular competency 
with the teacher and the University resource person. 

8. To participate in the assessment of this entire program upon 

completion . 

1- ' * . • 

9. To work with University resource people in evaluation of 
participants' performance in each competency and in the 
entire program. 

Each of the local resource persons was employed in a position in which 
be had staff development responsibilities. Master's .degree and, education 
toward doctor's degree in Vocational education had been completed bye^ch 
resource person, One. individual had three years of secondary vocational 

- ' . IB 
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teaching experience while the others hado f our and seven years. Additional 
experience in education had been acquired by two of the three resource 
persons. 

l.k* Students Served • . 

Students who expressed an interest in the course were selected by 
their supervisors in cooperation with the local resource persons. All 
together, there were 12 students chosen, who completed registration forms. 

o 

Of these, three were secondary and seven were post-secondary vocational 
teachers. Two others were not teaching, but were preparing for vocational 
teafcher certification. The average teaching experience for the 12 students 
wa6 1.5 years. One student had 4 years of teaching experience. There 
were teachers from each of these vocational fields: Agriculture (1), 
Business and Office (1), Health Occupation (4), Home Economics (2), 
Trade and Industrial (3), and Distributive (1). A mean of 15.5 years of 
occupational employment had been "completed by the 12 students with the 
range of experience from 3 to 28 years. All of the students were high 
school^ graduates and five had completed less than 2 years of college while 
four had completed more than 2 year's of college. The age of the students 
ranged from 28 to 58 years with a mean of 38.5 years. • ^ 
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.3. FIELD TESTING RESULTS 

During the field testing data were gathered about several aspects of 
the program for the purpose of assessing outcomes and providing a basis 
for recommendations for future delivery of vocational teacher education ' 
services. . ' - ' \ 

3*jl* Student Progress - ' ■ . 

The progress of students was measured primarily according to the rate 
at which they accomplished the objectives in the learning modules. There 
were differing levels of achievement of the objectives by students, but 
each student performed each competency to a predetermined levfel before 
progressing to succeeding objectives. Fig. 3.1. is a flow chart indicating 
the progress of students relative to the total course. 

There was a total of six modules of instruction in the course. The 
completion week for each module for each of the seven students is shown in 
Tab. 3.1. The average number of weeks required for completion of all six 
modules was 16. 

Students estimated their level of proficiency for each of the competenci 
in the course prior to and after completion of each module* The six levels 
of proficiency used were: c 

5 - excellent 

4 - very good 

3 - good 

2 - possible to teach, improvement necessary 
1 - some 
0 - none 

- - ' " ^ 
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Fig. sA: Flow Chart of Student's Progress During the Course 
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Tab. .1: Modules Completed During Weeks of Instruction 
(Numbers identify individual modules. Module 6 
was presented in group sessions.) 

Before studying the' modules, the mean self-rating of all students on 
all modules which they began was '^possible to teach, improvement necessary." * 
After completion of these modules, the mean self-rating was "very good". 

Students were also asked to estimate the amount of time required to 
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complete each of the modules. The range and mean time requirje4 to complete 
each inodule are shown in Tab. 3*2. ' 



Module // 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


Time Range 


2-4 


0.5-5 


6-20 


1-5 


1-5 


3-4 


0.5-20 


Mij^ian 


3.43 


2 . 64 


10.86 


3.21.- 


r 2.36 


3.57 




Total Meaii 




4.345 



Tab. 3.2: Mean Time and Time Range Estimated for Completion of 

Each Module (in hours). 
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The progress of students within the instructional program is given 
perspective by examining" the other .time commitments of the students. 
According to self-repoxts , students enrolled in this instruction had 
mean time commitments of 50.5 hours per week including teaching, other 
job duties, public activities, enrollment in other courses, and other 
activities, 

3.2. Resource Persons^ Inputs ■ 
a. University Resource Persons 

At the beginning of the project,, the University resource persons 
'(members of the Project Staff) were engaged in designing the course, as 
described in Chapter 1. This represented approximately 2G percent of 
professors': working time anT 50 t,0' 75 percent (part-time contracts) of 
regular working time for. research fellows for a total of 6 to 8 months. 

During the field testing, however, the professors were involved 
directly bnly in introductory lessons and in the teaching of module No. 6 

(group sessions). These activities required approximately 42 hours ' 
for two of them, plus t^.me necessary for preparing the lessons. Besides 
this, of course, the professors have been permanently involved in super- 
vising the University research fellows and local resource persons,' as 
well as in evaluating the progress of the course. 

The University research fellows were instrumental throughout the 
field testing providing direct consulting help to the students and 
assisting local resource persons in solving problems. 

This direct, 'every-week involvement was important to the success 
of the field testing, program. The two of them 'spent a total of 160 hours: 
directly in selected schools, an average of 10 hours per week. These 
figures do ^ not include necessary driving time, which in geographical 



conditions of the greater^ Minneapolis-St • Paul Metro Area represents 
about 2 hours for each visit (from and to the U of M campus). 

b. Local Resource Persons 

Local resource persons helped each -student for an average of 2 hours 
weekly. Their help v;|jas available almost anytime, except for scheduled 
activities (school meetings, etc.). 

3.3. Evaluation of Modules - ^ 

The students were asked ,to evaluate the modules. A questionnaire 
developed by the Project Staff was enclosed in every module. The 
questions were answered by all seven students who. successfully finished 
the course^. 

In general, the students were satisfied with the modules except 
for Module No. 3. This module dealt with the course introduction and the 
course development for group and individualized instruction. Tffe con- 
tent of this module was too difficult. This module is the onLy one 
(out of six) which consists of three parts (three Learning Experiences"), 
and only this one was considered to be too difficult and too long. Two 
students 'stated it was not written clearly. The students' suggestion 
was to ^ break this module irjto three independent modules. They klsb 
suggested more meetings and discussions with resource persons about the 
conterft of Module No. 3. It was the Project Staff intention to learn 

the acceptance of one module with three related parts. " The other five 

c 

modules (6th was executed in a group) were evaluated positively. Most 
students expressed that the modules were interesting to them,, written 
clearly;, of appropriate length, and that the content of modules was 
directed to the most important learning points. Most students expressed 
their appreciation of the recommended books, video tapes and other aids. 



In this matter, however, some of them thought that the books did not help 
them coo much. lit some cases,, the checklists were not considered helpful. 
All materials gathered from the students have been filed so the modules 
can be corrected accordingly. 

Tne most important and p6§itive conclusion is in answer to the 
question "Di'd you learn from this module what you had expected?'* This 
question was answered "yes^^ in every nodule by all students except for 
one "no'' in ^Module No, 3, 

3.4. Course Evaluation 

All data for the course evaluation were gathered from students by . 
means of questionnaires, developed by the Project Staff. Further, more 
information was obtained from students and local resource persons in 
personal discussions. ^ . . 

Evaluation data and opinions can be divided into evaluation of: 

a. course by students ^ 
. i b. local resource persons by students ' 

c. University resource persons by students 

d, course by local resource ^persons 

Evaluation of, the Course by Students 

All seven students who successfully finished the course answered the 

questions related to the whole course 'evaluation. The questions asked 

and answers ^iven are summarized below. 

Q: Did you learn in the course the most important topics which 

you need immediately? 
A: YES - 7, NO - 0, NOT SURE - 0. 

Q: Which topics would you add to the course? 

A: The suggested topics were: test preparation, grading stales 
(addition to Module 6)', and lecturing in the front of real ; 
^people. But no additions were suggested, if the course were , 
intended exclusively for first-year teachers. 
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Q: Which topics would, you omit in the course? 
A: There was no suggestion presented. 

Q: Why did you attend the course?. 





A (YES): 


1. Necessary for certification or 
. decertification. " -7 


4 


2. Opportunity for salary improvement. 




3. Required by district, state, etc. 


1 


4. Personal choice. ' : 


4 > 


5, Recommended by supervisor, 
administrator, etc. 


6 


.6. Part sOf a degree program. 


2 


7. Other (specify) 


1 



The Students answered "yes'/ to as many reasons as applied to them. 

The most frequent answer (six students) was that the course was 

recommended by a supervisor or administrator. In addition, some of them 

attended the course because of their personal choice and, necessity for 

6ertif ication. For two students, the course was a part of their degree 

program. One student attended the course because it was required by a 

district. ■ , 

Q: Was your participation in this course rewarding^ to you? 
A: YES - 7, NO - 0, NOT SURE ~ 0. 

■<^: Have you used any information, knowledge, materials or 

\ skills acquired from the course to improve your performance 

(in 'ithe classroom) or your program? 
A: Five stud'emts answered that they plan on it and two 

students had already used it; . . 

Q: Would you recommend this course to your colleagues to 

help thetfi improve themselves and their programs? 
A: YES - 4, NO - 0, NOT SURE - 3. 
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^ Evaluation of , Local Resource Persons by Students . * 

' , Again., all seven students vjho successfully -finished th'e xpurse , 

answered the questionnaire, ' * * . ^ 

' Q: Did. your resourcerperson help you while you were ' ^ ^ 

studying the course? \ ^- , ^. \ ' ^ • . * % 

V A: '-^YE^S - 5, NO -''O, NOT HUGH - 2. ^ - - - X- ; 

' . ' ■ ^ ■ ■ • • r 

. Qr: *Di^J you need your tesoiirce personis hfeTp? " ' " 

, A: YES - 5, NO'- 0,VN0T MUCH --2. , • / , ' - ^, 

« . * * r * -V. * 

' Q* Was the reilationship between you and'^-.^our resourpe ^ ^ 

petson good? ' ■ ^ ; * * '-7 ^ ' 

^ ; ' A:^ JES - 7/nO - 0, NO'^F SURE;- 0. ' . • - ^ ' • 

. Q: • ;Did. your resiburce person^ en^couragfe your efforts? '^'i ' ' ' 1 

> A: '"^E? -7v'no - D, NOi; SURE - 0;. ; ' ' . ' 

In their eomments, two students^ e^cpressed 'that', it ^waf difficlillj fo% . 

them , to meet with their local, resource perso;i because '"tliey were notV \ ^' 

^ .under-^ one roof /■ Another student exp'ressad the- opinion that the loc^l ' 

- ' " rebource\person sriould chertk briefly With students a' couple times a - . 

/\ wefek to see if /every thing, is going'O.K. In, general, "the students were. ^ 

V - * ♦ * ' - " ' ' *■ ' ■ ' ' ' '■ 

satisfied with 'theirs local resolirce persons and 'appreciated their willin^g- 

• - , ^ • 

. >nes^ to help„ them any time. " , 

Evaluation of University Resource Persons^ by Students 

> ' Listed -below are 'the questions and an^wer.Sj. comments and requirements 

by* all seven successful students. • ' 

Q: Did the University resource perso'n help you while you were 

studying the course? . 
A: YES - 6, NO - 0,- NOT MUCH - 1. ^ . 

Q: Did you need the University resource person's help? 

A: YES - 6, NO - 0, NOT MUCH - 1. 0 

Q: ^Q.s the relationship between you and the University . - 

. * resource person good? 

A: YES - 7, NO - 0, NOT SURE - 6. ' 
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Q: Did the University resource person encourage your efforts? 
A: YES - 6, NO - 0, NO OPINION - 1. 

Q: Tf you were not successful in the assessment, did the 
University resource person help you identify your 
further le "-^.ing needs? 

A: YES - 4, NO - 0, NO OPINION - 3. 

"In their coimnents, the students appreciated the personality, patience 
and knowledge of their University resource persons. Some of them empha- 
sized their ability to explain and answer any question clearly and simply 
and to motivate tljem. Generally, the direct consultations with University 
resource persons were classified as most helpful and beneficial in the 
whole course i Individualized instruction was considered by one student 
to be "superb". 

Some students requested more firm scheduling of the course with 
obligatory deadlines for finishing each module, and one requested that a 
University resource person call him by phone twice a week to check how 
the study is going. . 

The University professors' approach to the students was appreciated 
by all of ^ them. All students considered the group sessions led by 
University professors at the best ones. 

Evaluation of the Course by Local Resource Persons 

The local resource persons were asked to write an evaluation, which 
^is summarized below. 

V 

Concept - The rationale behind a modular, self -paced, 
^^individualized teacher training concept was well received 
by all instructors. They regarded the course content as 
being valuable, but were more appreciative of the availability 
of resource persons and the self-pacing aspect, 

*\ 

Delivery System - The method of implementing this course 
certainly has the potential of being the accepted way of 
obtaining teacher certification credits, especially for 
out-state teachers and less than class size groups of 
teachers. The relationships which necessarily develop = 

; ■ . i • 
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between local resource persons and University personnel is 
a very healthy one for open and direct communications. The 
system also provides a less abrupt confrontation to University 
bureaucracy for the beginning teacher. 

Effectiveness of Program - The total effectiveness of the program 
can only be evaluated after the instructors have had an oppor- 
tunity to put their acquired knowledge into practice. From, 
the reports of instructors, after a very brief exposure to the 
information, they agree unanimously as to the increased pro- 
fessional growth they anticipate from the program. 

The local resource persons ' recoraraendations for planning a similar 

program in the future were also issued in a written statement (4.8.).' 
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4. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

On the basis of the field testing the following conclusions and 
recoiranendations are presented for use in future planning of delivery 
systems for vocational teacher services: 

4>1> Delivery System ** . 

The delivery system of the instruction: 

a. should be performance-based, 

b. can be a type of off-campus course study, 

c. should be studied by self-pacing method by the help of 
special instructional materials, local and University 
resource persons, ' 

d. should include some group sessions led by University professors. 

4>2, University Activity Before the Course Starts 

Several months be^fore a course is offered by the University, it is 
necessary to ; 

a. assign professors who are interested and experienced in 
off-campus activities to be responsible for a course, 

b. select University resource persons who are experienced 
teachers and able to advise in the solution of teaching prob- 
lems related to the occupations of their students-vpcational 
teachers, 

c. organize and plan the course in time. , 

Before the beginning of the course, it is advisable to: 

a. Arrange for a course at. least two months in advance and let 
schools have time for selecting local resource persons and 
students for this course. The school should have enough 
time for ordering required books and other necessary 

* resources which should be available before^ the course starts* 

b. Make sure that the variety of subject content is' broad enough 
to fit local staff development plans. 
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c. .State .the time limitations for the end of the course. 
Otherwise it could be prolongated to several months by students. 
Three mpnths for the course will be necessary. 

d. Arrange a session with local resource persons to discuss their 
roles in this particular delivery system. The resource per- 
sofxs should be kind of model teachers for students taking the" 
course. The resource person should be released from his 
school duties for at least two hours per week per student. 

^ 4.3.- Starting the 'Course . 

All students taking the course should attend an orientation session 
for the purpose of gathering student information and registration, and 
explanation of the delivery system. Students need intensive help at the 
beginning of the course (first two weeks) in order to get fully acquainted 
with the course, to develop motivation and start working at full rate.^. 
Otherwise, students can easily lose the first month without accomplishing 
anything. 

Students should be" encouraged to seek help if they have any problem, 
■ It is important in this teaching-learning situation to develop the 
trust of the students-teachers and their advisors. Success of this type 
of study depends on good relations very much (see evaluation in 3.4,)« 

■ . 'A . 

4.4. Localization "Problems ,.j> ' 

This delivery system appears to work best when students-teachers are 
working (teaching) in the same building as their local resource person. 
In this * situation they, can bie easily supervised by a local resource person. 
Needed equipment, materials, and books should be easily obtainable in the 
building in which they teach. The situation is not easy when students 
and local resource persons are working in different schools even though 
in administrative unit, because they have to spend time driving to meet 
with local or "^University persons and to use needed aids. 
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4>5. Students^ Background and Occupation 

. As it was tried out in this project, the coritent of the course and 
this delivery system worked quite well: " . , 

a. even for non-teachers who sought teaching certification, ^ • 

b. for teachers^ in different occupational fields, 

c. for teachers teaching in secondary and post-secondary vocational 
^schools'. ^ 

During the face-to-face student conferences with local or University 
resource persons, the occupational specializations of the teachers have 
to be realized and direct application to their current (or future) ^ 
teaching programs should be emphasized. ^ 

4*6* Instructional Materials 

The instructional materials sliould include learning packages (modules) 
with recommendation of ^ books, tapes, video tapes, and films (if possible). 

Modules should be written briefly, clearly and easy to read. It is 
recommended that modules have a one terminal obj'ective (a module with one 
terminal objective may include several enabling objectives). As was 
found in Module No. 3 (see Appendix A3-3), the students were confused 
studying three learning experiences in one module. 

The acceptance of the group sessions in this project suggests the 
inclusion of small group sessions in an individualized, self-paced course. 
From an instructional point of view, the best time for a group session is 
after every student has completed the self-pacing program, i.e. at the 
end of the. course in order to summarize student accomplishment. However, 
the varying rates of completion by students of self-paced modules make it 
difficult to find a time which is equally desirable for all students. 
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4>7, Visitations and Consulting 

Weekly visitations of students by University resource persons are 
necessary to solve student learning problems, answer questions and evalu- 
ate students at the end of every module. The evaluation can be done 

•5. ■ 

cooperatively with a local resource person. Each visit by a University 
resource person will average about one hour per student. It is recommended 
that a local resource person spend about two hours p^er week per student. 

As shown in* section 3.2., the average time spent by the local 
resource persons and the University res'ource persons was approximately 
three hours per week plus driving time of 'the University resource persons. 
Professors' time while leading the group sessions and their driving time 
should also be added. This is expensive compared to courses conducted by ' 
group teaching methods. The question is whether or not the learning 
results^are better and the students need less time to accomplish the 
required competencies compared to results and time spent using a group 
teaching delivery system. ^""^^^^^^ ^ • i 

4.8. Other Recommendations ^ 

For an individualized self-paced delivery system of vocational 
teacher education' to be most effective a commitment of time for a local 
resource person and instructional resources for the teacher engaged in 
Ue teacher education is required of the school employing the teacher. 
. Local resource persons'' recommendations for planning a similar 



course: 



1. Such a program should be scheduled closer to the beginning of 
a school year (October' February) . 

2. Some intermediate time guides -should be stated to prevent, 
too many stragglers. 

3.. The final module should be an accumulation of the other modules 
•and, in fact, be the final evaluation of the program. 
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There is no substantial difiEerence between recommendations and 
conclusions of local resource persons and Project Staff, except that 
the final module pf this particular set of modules may need to be 
altered if the number of modules in a given set of modules is increased 
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APPENDICES . 

— r * 

Mgst materials of informative and statistical 'character (data on 
students, evaluation results, etc) are cited or mentioned throughout 
the >iext of the report . 

Therefore, in this chapter appear only the most important materials 

Al ~ Prioritization of Competencies 

A2 - Suggested Equipment, Materials and Books 
and complete texts of all six modules ,CA3-1 through A3-6) . 

However, all and other important documentation developed for 

the purpose of the course have been filed and are available to facilitat 
designing any similar course in the future. 
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Name 

Position 
School 



Prioritization of Competencies in ' 

, Vocational-Technical Teacher Education 

Planning of Instruction High . , Medium Low 

Priority Priority Priority 

1. Organize an Advisory Committee, 

2. Consult ,the advisory committee for program ' . ' . 

*' planning information. . . ' - ; ^ 'r 

3. Make an occupational analysis. _^ 

4. Make a task or activity analysis. ' • 

5. Determine student needs and goals. * 

' y " ' ■ " . ' " . . . ~~ 7 

6. Formulate objectives for lessons , units * ' . 
and/or courses. ^ 

7. Select and develop instructional content for 

a coAirse. ' ' . , 

-8.' Select and develop instructional content 

for a lesson. ' . , 

9. Determine in-school learning experiences ' ^. . 
(classroom and/or lab). - .. 

10. Select teaching techniques and methods. ■ ' . 

11. Select tools, and equipment. ^ 

12. Determine instructional media and aids. " 

13. Organize the sequence of learning tasks. ^ 

14. Determine instructional units. 

15. Construct a lesson plan". ■ ■ ^ 

16. Plan the introduction of a lesson; 
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Planning of Instruction . High . Medium Low 

Priority Priority Priority 

17. Develop instructional materialT (information, 
sheets, transparencies, bulletin board 
materials) . 

18, Identify out-of -school learning experiences. . 

.19. Determir^e need for and identify resource persons. 

^ 20. Determine appropriate library resources. 

^21. Develop a system for recording and filing subject 
matter information. 

22.' Analyze skills (opet'ations, procedures) 
reilevant to course planning. 



I ■ 
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Execution of Instruction 



High Medium Low 
Priority Priority Priority 



23. Introduce a lesson. 

24. Direct a group discussion. 

25. Conduct a field trip. 

26. Direct a student manipulative skill demonstration, 

27. Direct role playing. 

28. Demonstrate a manipulative skill. 

29. Present a concept or principle through a 
demonstration. 

30. Give a lecture. 

31. Give an Illustrated talk. 

32. ' Moderate a panel discussion. 

33. Present a lesson by the developmental method, 

'34. Employ the technique of ' oral ^questioning. 

' - . ^- 

35. Recognize, Interpret and utilize student 
actions and behavior (cues). 

36. Reinforce learning. 

37. Present study techniques. 

38. Develop standards for student attainment. 
39* Obtain fclosure for a lesson. 

40. Give an assignment for outside work. 

41. Present information with the assistance of .a 
j resource person. 

42. Reproduce instructional inaterlal with a 
spirit ' duplicator. ^ * 

43. 

Reproduce instmjctlonal material with a 
mimeograph machine. 
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Execution of Instruction 



44. Reproduce Instructional (hard copy and 
transparency) material with a thermo or 
photo copier (3M, xerox). . 

45. Set up display materials for Instructional 
purposes. 

46. Present a lesson with overhead projector 
and/or opaque projector. 

47. Present an Illustrated talk with 35 mm film 
strip or slides. 

48. Present a lesson with sllent'*or sound motion 
picture film. 

49. Present a lesson with 8imn single concept 
film (Individualized Instruction). 

50. Present a lesson wl^th videotape recordings. 

51. Present a lesson with audio tape, disc 
recording or radio receiver as resource. 

52. Directs programmed Instruction (teaching 
machine or textt 

53. Present a lesson with closed circuit TV. 

54. Present a lesson with the aid of a. flannel 
. board and/or flip chart. 

55. Present a lesson with the aid of a chalk board. 

56. Present a lesson using a prepared skit (stan- 
dardized, teacher. or pupil written). 

57. Direct , student laboratory experiences. 

58. Conduct Visits to the student's home for 
Instructional purposes. 

59. Engage one's self In role playing, 

60. Present information using authentic r.o^lols, 
materials and equipment. ^ 

61. Present Information through team teaching. 
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Execution of Instruction \ High Medium Low 

Priority Priority . t^lority-^ . . <^ 

62. Present Information with exhibits or displays. _^ ; 

63. Present information using analogies • ' " 

64. Provide individualized Instruction for 
students. 



65. Draw upon student experience in presienting 
instruction* 



66. Supervise student planning and presentation 
of instructional Information. 



67. Orientv students to the instructional phase of 
the course or program* 

68. Present information by the use of the problem 
solving method. 



69. Present information by the use of almulated 
experiences. 



70, Present information by tKfe use of the 
project method. 



71. Present information by the use of the case study 
.method. 



72. Utilize unplanned classroom or shop Incident as 
a basis for presenting related information. 



Evaluation of Instruction 



73* Evaluate text and reference materials to 
meet course objectives. 

74. Establish the evaluative criteria for lessons, 
unit's or courses. 

75. Select measures appropriate to the evaluative 
criteria. 

76., Fotmulate essay test questions. 

77. Formulate, true- false test questions. ^ 

78. Formulate completion test items. ^ 

79. Formulate matching test items. 

80. Devise laboratory performance tests. i 

81. Administer tests. 

82. Formulate a system of grading consistent with 
school policy. 

83. Direct student self-evaluations. 

84. Evaluate student's progress in class, home and 
laboratory assignments. 

85. Evaluate one's own techniques and metl^ods of 
teaching. . , 

86. Devise case-study problems. 

87. Interpret evaluation data for students and 
for parents. 

88^ Formulate multiple-choice questions. 

89. Establish criteria and methods for classroom 
or shop-laboratory performance* 

90. Determine if evaluative -criteria exists. 
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Ev aluation of Instruction High Medium Low 

Priority Priority Priority 

91. Evaluate available standardized tests. . 

92. Establish criteria for student self- 
evaluation. - 

93. Evaluate student performance with atandaxdlxiod 

tests. ' ' ■ . .. — ^ . 

94. Evaluate classroom facilities and equipment. _ 

95. Base student performance standards on 

available equipment and supplies. ' „ — — 
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Suggested Equipment and Materi-als Needed to Complete the Course 



1. * Overhead projector ^ , 

Opaque projector 

^mm and 16 mm film projector 

Slide projector 

Video tape pl'ayback and recording equipment 
Microfilm reader 
Films trip projector 
Tape recorder , 

Models (e.g. engine, etc. specified by the occupation of our students) 
Flat pictures (specified by the occupation of our students) 
Materials like 

slides, blank tapes, recorded tapes, filmloop, microfilms, 
transparencies, etc. to be used l?or the explanation to our. 
students of how to operate the dquipment above. 

2. Video tapes: "Designing a Vocational Course"- 

"Planning a Vocational Course" 
"Execution of Ins truct^ion" 

3. Dale, E. Audiovisual Methods in Teaching . (3rd ed.) New York et al:. The 

Dryden Press, 1969. 

I 

Mager. R. F. and Beach, Jr., K. M. Developing Vocjation^l Instruction . 
-Palo Alto, California: Fearon Publishers, 1967. 

Mager, R. Developing Attitude Toward Learning . Palo Alto, California: 
Fearon Publishers, 1968. : . 

Mager, R. Preparing Instructional Objectives . Palo Alto ,. Calif ornia, , 
.Fearon Publishers, 1962. 

Pucel,'D., and Knaak, W. Individualizing Vocational and Technical Instruction . 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co.," 1975.. 

Frantz, Jr., N. (Ed.) Individualized Instructional Systems for Vocational 
and Technical Education: A Collection of Readings . Athens, Georgia: 
Vocational Instructional Systems, 1974. 
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AUDIO- VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
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Module No. 1 - Title Page. 
Audio-Visual Equipment and Materials 



Prereau isW tes : None 



1, a. Read the.' I ntroduct ion on p", 2, 

b. Read the Performance Objectives on p, 3, 

2, If you think you are prepared for the ass.essment without 
studying this module, see p. '10 for the test and p. 11 for 
sel f-eva I uation. ^ " 

3, If you have successful ly completed the tes.t and self- 
evaluation, proceed to the next module. 

4, If you were not successful or- if you choose not to be 
assessed now, proceed with thrs module, 

a. Read the References listed on p. 4, , 

's. 

b. Read the Learning Experience on p. 5. 



^Note:^" Your resource person is available to help you while 
you are study 1 ng. this mcJdule.i ■ 
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Introduction 

Audio-visual equipment and materials are needed to assist students in vocation- 
al education I earn I ng^ exper i ences . Vocational instructors need to know what equip- 
ment" and materials are available and how ho use these • resources advantageously. 

Your school has invested time and money in audlo-visua T equi pment and materials 
'and you shou fd spend some time in becoming f ami 1 iar with these resources. You will 
become condjfent and proficient^ in your ability, to operate equipment and help 
develop materials as a- result of your experiences. You will learn to use the 
resources which your school has made available within its limitations (money, per- 
sonnel, time, etc.) and you should learn to plan your instructional activities within 
these I j-^i tations . " " r ^ 

' ^ This module will be important to you 'bs you progress through the .other modules 
In this teacher-education program. Other modules vii I I require the use of audio- 
visual - equi pment for their successful completion. 
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Performance Obje'e+ives 

Upon completion of this module, the terminal performa^nce expected fs expressed 

in the « ^ , : . * * . 

Te'rminal Objective: . . 

In your occupational- specia Ity you will select and use the aud'io-vlsua I 
equipment and materials necessary to assist you and the students In 
'accomplishing the learning objectives of your prog ram • 

The performance expected as a terminal objective is further clarified in 

Enabling Objectives: 

1'. Develop, an operational competence in the use of A-V equipment: 

a. 16 mm -projector. . - ' ' 

b. Slide projector. 

c. Filmstrip projector. 

d. Opaque projector. 

e. Overhead "jbrojector. 

2, Establish and maintain communication with the A-V department in your school 

3, Evaluate audio-visual equipment and materials you are, now using to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. . 



1 
I 
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References, Equipment and Materials Needed 
. to Comp lete' Thjs Module 

Mager, R. and Beach, K. M. Jr. Developing Vocational Instruction . 
Be Imont , Ca I i forn i a : Fearon Publishers, 1967, 

Dale, E. Audio-Visual Methods \q Teaching . (3rd ed.O New York: The 
Dry den Press, 1969. 

■Resource material attached to this module: 

a. Guide for evaluating projection equipment and materials. 

b. Guide for operating projection equipment. 

c. .* Uni vers i ty of Minnesota Communication Bulletins and Information Service. 
Equipment Needed; 

a. ^ 16mm projector and film. 

b. Carousel slide projector with tray and sUdes. 

c. Filmstrlp projector and filmstrip. 

d. Opaque projector. 

e. Overhead projector and transparency. 

f. Screen. 
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Learning Experience - Performance 
Objective and Directions 



^ Objective J 

In your^ occupational specialty you will select Jid use the audio-visual 
©P u. 1 pment and material necessary to assist vou and the students , ! n , accomp I ish ina 
the learning objectives of ,your program . ^ 

Read: 1. iMager, R. and Beacti, K. M. Jr. Developing Vocatidhal Instruction ^ 
(reference No. 1, p. 75-83). - 

2. Learning Experience - Information Sheet on^-p. 6. 

3. Resource material attached to this module, (reference No. 3, p. 15)^. 

4. Dale, E, Audio-Visual Methods, in Teaching , (reference No./ 2,. pp. 
107-111). ' . 

Practice': Follow instructions in Teaming Activities on p. 9. ^ 

! ■ ■ O ' ■ - 

Evaluate: 1. Complete the self-administered test bn p. 10. r 

2. Do the practical performance test on p. 10. 

3. Complete the checklist on p . 1 1 . . ' , 

4. For your evaluation discuss your written --answers and your performance 
with your resource person. 

/ , ■ "■''^ . 

5. If you were successful' in your evaluation, proceed to the next 
modu le. . ^ 




Supp I emehts 

Module No, 1: Audio-Visual' Equi pment and Materials 
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Learning Experience - Information Sheet 

- .. ' ^ 

The information contained in this sheet and in the attached materiaT on p. 15 

will assist you in the selection, use^ and ev.a I uat i on of the audjo-visual equipment 

and materials that you should use in your instruction. 

Selection of Audio-Visuai Equipment and Materiaia. 

According to Dale's Audio-Visual Methods In Teaching (1969), '^Cone of Experi-" 
ence" (modified and diagrammed on p. 8)' there exists a wide span of available 
experiences you should cons i der,. when s^electing instructional media. In selecting 
audio-visual equipment and material, you shoifid carefully exami,ne the learning 
objectives you are attempting to accomplish and ask yourself the question, "VJill j 
this equipment and material make it easier for my students to learn the behavior 
specified in. the objective?" For example, a motion picture will probably not help 
a student to learn how to play a piano.^ On the othpr hand, an audio recording of a* 

piano performance may help the student to learn some aspects of piano playiihg. 

^ <. . _ 

Use "of the Selected Equipment and Materials ' 

, Once you have selected equipment and materials your next step is the effective 
use of the medium. Media selected or produced with no specific purpose i'^dentified 
will -add little to the teach i ng- 1 earn i ng activity. - 

Successful use of media depends upon carefully planned pre and post-activities. 
Prior to using the media you should prepare yourself by previewing, reading, listen- 
ing and making notes on materials to be presented. You should prepare your students 
by: ' • . ^. • 

1. Stating the purpose of materials you are using. 

2. Explaining, the relationship of these materials to past experiences, 
students' needs, etc. 



3. Giving the students specific ideas, skills, techniques, etc- to watcl> 
or I isten for. 

Following the. use of materials, you might emphasize a particular point/or 
evaluate the students' comprehension of materials. You could also have small, 
group discussion, so I ve- p rob I ems requiring transfer of concepts presented or you • 
could have students demonstrate ski I Is 'or procedures presented. You should always 
Use some follow-up activities to eva I uate the effectiveness of the media.. 

Cone I us i on - ' 

A great '^o^l of research has been conducted to determine the processes by 

whjich people learn and the factors by which they retain what they have learned. 

The imp! ications' of these studies for you as* a vocational educator are as follows: 
1-. Good instruction requires the use of a variety, of materials and methods. 

2. To maximize learning you must properly involve students before, during, 

-V ' • .... 

and after the presentation of materials. 

3. You are<^ respons ib I e for preparing yourself, the equipment and materiajs, 

i. ' '' . .- ^ . ■ 

your c I ass room or lab, presentation of materials, and follow-up activities 

for your instruction. • ' " 

4. You should make a personal evaluation of all audio-visual equipment and 
materials that you present to students 

Many . commercia I sources can provide good audio-visual mater-ials. Your crea- 
. tivity and the *capabi I ity of the audio-visual department in your school should be 
.utilized to produce those materials you are not able to secure. 



Symbol I zing 



ABS TRACT - 

Books , tracts , pamph I ets , 
maps, charts, chalkboard 
diagram, lecture'^ 



Obse rvi nq 



Recordings^, sti I I pictures, 
motion pictures , exhibits, 
globes, specimens 



Do? nq 




Field trips, 
demonstrations", 
dram^ti c parti - 
cipation (role 
play 



CONCRETE 



CONE OF EXPERIENCE 



Dale, E. Audiovisual Methods in Teaching , (3rd ed.) .New York: The Dryden Press, 
1969. "Cone of experience" has b'€^r\ modified to assist the vocational educator 
Mn understanding the interrelationship of materials and experiences in the learninq 
process . . 
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'Learning Exper fence Learning Activities 



After spending some time studying this module, you should be able . to evaluate 

the audio-visual materials you are using. 
< a. Take a book or some duplicated materials you are presently :using and 

compare them with the criteria contained in. this module (attached resource 
material on p. -15). Put your ev^aluation df their contribution to .your 
instruction on' paper and discuss this wi-th your resource person:.^ 

b. Select two other audio'^visual materials (not books or duplicated materials) 
you are using and. compare them with the criteria contained in th I s" modu I e 
(attached resource material on .p. 15). Write your evaluation on paper and 
discuss it with your resource person. 

2. The use of many of the audio-visual materi a I s-^; requi res the operation of equip- 
ment. This module contains the description of operating procedures and 
operational steps which^you can use while practicing the operation of equipment 
(attached resource material on p* 15)* 

a. You should practice the proper set up, operation and put-away of the 

following equipment: j 

a. 16 mm movie projector. 

b. 2" X 2^' sli'de projector. ' ' ■ 

c. Filmstrip projector - I ' 

d. Opaque projector. 

e. Overhead projector. 



Note: Your resource person will be available to help you. In additi^on you could 
req'uest some help from your audio-visual department in your school. 



00 
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- Learning Experience - Test 



Answer in brief written form test item No. 1. 

*> ' 

Perform test i^'em no. 2. * ■ ■ 

Test items: 

1. Describe the criteria that would be used to select the appropriate 
audio-visual equipment and materials, ■ - 

2. Demonstrate to your, resource person the proper set-up, operation and put- 
away of the following equipment: 

a. 16 mm movie projector. 

b. 2" X 2^^ slide projector. 

c. Filmstrip projector. 

d. Opaque projector. 

e. Overhead projector. \ 



After you have finished this test and the checklist on p. 11, discuss your answers 
and performance with your resource person.. 



■ - ■ • . \ 

\ ■ \ 
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Learning Experience - Checklist 

Directions: You will ^use this checklist for your own evaluation. Please answer 
the following questions by. circling one of three possible responses: 

1, In selecting audio-visual equipment and materials are you able to evaluate: 

a. propriety of them? yes not certain no > 

b. quality of them? yes not certain no 

c. thei r advantages? yes not certain no 

d. their disadvantages? ' yes. not certain no 

2. After completing this module can you set up, operate and put away (without damage 
to mate r,! a I or projectors) the: 



a. 


16 mm projector? 




not 


ce rtain 


no 


b. N 


s 1 i de projector? 


yes 


not 


ce rtai n 


no 


c. 


f I I mstri p ^projector? 


yes 


not 


certai n 


no 


d. 


opaque projector? 


yes 


not 


certa i n 


no 


e. 


overhead projector? 


yes 


not 


certain 


no 



Level of Acceptance : 

If you answered either no or not certain to any question above, you will decide 
cooperatively with your resource person what part of this module you should study 
again. 
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Module No. | - Teacher's -Eva! uatlon 
Teacher^s evaluation of the learning pro/:ess offered In this module. 



Dear Colleague: 

We would like to have some of your Impressions of this module. We need these 
Impressions for the evaluation of our program which you are now studying. 

Would you, please, answer the fol lowing questions by circling one of three 
possible responses? Thank you for helping us. 

, " The Program Authors 
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Evaluatlon of Th i-s Module 



Questions 










Was this module Interesting to you? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


iWas this module written clearly? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


WaSf this module too short? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Was this module too long? 


yes ' 


not 


much 


no 


-i 

Was rhis module directed to the most important 
learning points only? 


yes 


not much 


r\o 


Did you understand the objectives of this module? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did the books and/br articles recommended In this module 










a. relate to the content of this module? 


'yes 


not 


mu-ch 


no 


b. help you In the achievement of objectives? 

t _i _Li_ , • _i L -j_ 1 / — ^1 ■ —.- " — J — — — — ■ — — 1 f ~ ~ 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did tba video tafies^r^t-apes diid/or^cJt'fier aids recommended 
In this module 










a. relate to the content of this module? 


' yes 


not 


much 


no 


b. help you In the achievement of objectives? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did the learning act Ivlti^es 










a. relate to the content of this nnodule? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


b. help you In the achievement of objectives? 


yes 


not 


much 


1 

no 


Were the test and checklist items 










a, worded c learly? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


b. concentrated to the most important points of 
your learning? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did the checklist help you In your evaluation? 


yes^ 


not 


much 


no 


Did you learn from this module what you had expected? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 
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Your special comments: 

What do you think should be improved in this module? 
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University of Minnesota Commun"Uation 
Bulletins and Information Service 





INFORMATION SERVICE SERIES NO. 20 



!n«iift;tp of AgricuWure 



Visualizing Witli Graphs 



GERALD R. McKAY and JOHN J. FUCHS 

Do pari me n1 of I r for molion cind Ao/'.ruloj- -ji rl, 



One pic-tur'e isn't always "worth a thousand 
words." But one good pjcture, properly used, ^ can 
make clijar a ;:'oint tliat^ Veade rs othe-rwise might 
mis s . ' ' 

A graph is sirnply a pictorial device .to help 
•vvisuali/.i* an i(U;a. One well conceived, well pre- 
pare* d i^raph fan bt* wo rth man y wor ds nf pvplan ^- 
tioii. Moreover, the re, are several types of graphs 
'you can use (; ffectively , , - 

Graphs are charts of a special kind. Poor 
graphs distort, confuse, or obscure; good ones are 
self-explanat(jry . Gra^^hs consist of lines or draw- 
ings (sonictinu'S o.ven photogi;aphs) or a combina- 
tion of the two utied to present information. Graphs 
. can be us eel. in many ways.- -as part of a chart, in 



Who hoids life 
insurance foJay ? 



39% 



129 %f 



'•Men 

Women 
Children 




Single bar graph 



Multiple bar graph 



suaes or motion pictures, to help-illustrate a pub- 
lication, or as props on a television show. What- 
ever thifir ust?, the purpose of graphs is the same-- 
^tg help tell a story that is difficult to teU with 
words alone. 

The most comnion kinds of _^raphs are:^ single 
bar and multiple bar graphs (used horizontally or^ 
verticailv'); circle? graphs (the familiar pie charts); 
line graplis ; cosmogra])hs ; and pictorial graphs 
(pit tog raphs). ^ 



Kinds of ilvea+ock , \^ho 




U.S. Consumpllofn, 1940 -65 




Ci rcle graph 



pDpulafion l\ years or older 
(i960 census) i 



Line graph 



Where people llve^ 
(l9tO census) 




Aural ; ; ; ; 

Hax^iorn .1111 



Urban , 

U.IOOOOO)' 



*^£ocK symbol ecjuols 100, COO 

Pictograph 



aaaaaaAaaaa 



• • * t 



O [)smograph 
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PRINCIPLES OF GRAPHIC APPROACTr " 

Keep these' four principles in-jnind when you 
visualize with graphs: 

, # Yoii can present graphically any material 
that, is quantitative or factual, 

• You must h.ave your data selected and at 
hand before you start planning the graph, 

• You.should write a descriptive i^aragraph 
before you lay out the graph. Writing the para- 
graph will help you organize 'in your own niind the 
idea you want to visualize. * 

• You can tell only one story at a time. Try 

to tell it simply and make the graph interesting to 
look at. 

Also remember that bar and circle graphs 
generally are more easily understood than line ' 
graphs. And pictog raphs generally ar(^ more easily 
understood than graphs with only lines on numbers. 



WIHICPI TYPE OF GRAPH IS BEST? 

The type of graph you should use depends on 
the kind of story you e.^pect your graph to tell and 
the information you're visualizing. Hert? are some 
general tips on choosing appropriate graphs. 

• To show trends over a p(!riod of time or to 
show f requiMicies (growth, thangt:., or t:ycles)^u^e 
a line graph, 

"» # To show simple or multiple comparisons 
and some kinds of trends and frequencies, use a 
bar i;raph. 

• To show the relation of a whole to its parts* 
or to show breakdowns, use either a circle gi^aph 
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{in I' chart) or a c < )Sinot;'raphV ' 

• To show simph.' l oniparisons between items 
!hciL lutut (hciusi'lvos U) jiictorial treatment (man- 
owiT. lransp()rtati<-)n . hlings , money, grain, 
i t V '» )j a pit LoLiraph.. 

PL ANXINC ; EVyEC VlVE GRAPHS 

A.-i \viti\ an\ othcrr viSKia^ U'afhing device, how. 
■ i , : .li h(i Lo usi- a seraph will affect your planning; 
a: prt ptiralima With carofijl plaii:nin<j;, you can 
i M !!:•• ^anu '^vKph.js se. I'ral wSiy.s, 




por ^ >wainple , ^ a mvilticolor graph designed 
t 5 .1 K.^ttr may inakf an e ff ec Lv-'c* color slide, 
' . ^ 1^ -a^/fifd just as it is. Or Lh.e same graph in 
.. .. . tilwr iJ.iay make a us(.-ful black and white slide 
* at a:, 'jc used as engraving copy for an illustra- 
;.t);. .1 Tjrinied publicali on. Rciiicniber LhaL 
->r.^:.^.i\ ^^-aphs iisua*ilv Jt.usr be reduced for slide.- 
' s -i., inn isf. and ^ cnisich:r LhaL facL in your 

- Ni- ^ : \ ; ! . '4 . 

Kt < p al tt' rtiatt; is^b in mind wha-u you porlra\ 
I-.. i LS' ip'iit 'iH . ' But always consider your 
:>r;..--i". tii*^^. Propt r preparation for your 

t::. p irpo^<' 21. a/ ma.kc any al[:ernat,e use iirprac- 
a;. Our/ I -^aj r;L;c<.: cfftntive pre? sentaii on " just •>> 
i.: . ,1-. :>ri)<l a mul'apurpose grapii. 

H' r«* arr ^u::.c s li^g"; -> t i ons for ijlan:iinu graphs 
a:. •. pa r p(x-^« •: 

• r.^f hun;aii iiUert'"sl i£:^ptioi,is tha^- answer ihe 
'^■.K^li'iW^: who? wiiat?*wiiy? when? wher(-? 

• I iiiiLk " piv Lorially" whiui you plan a graph. 

u 

• I r'. M-v( ral st)lalions Lo a grapliii pr(,)blem 
V. hi^Ji tflls ll;e ^torv most tlc-arly and 

• A:'l*-V laviiiti^oui a Liraph. i o'. er up aii 

c — • r.:'ti'>' r;;a?.er:a! aiiU *>-.(- u liiv syrja;*.ds sLilI 
t'. ■ li . oa r t cjrv ^ 



PREPARATION AND USE . . 

In general, the rules for preparing'^a graph 
o are the same as those for preparing a poster. 
Rough out your work in pencil first. Keep good 
balance; don't crowd."^ Avoid colors that cLas}i| 
Finish lettering neatly with a speedball pen (larga 
sifes only), s'howcard brushes , or felt-tip pens. 
You can use colored gummed tape to inaJce bar or 
circle graphs . , * ■ 

For Classroom 'or Meeting Usc--Graphs for 
these purposes' usually are part of a chart.. Ke'cp 
them as simpltj as possible, \lake leitei^s and 
numbers large enough so people in the back ot- the ' 
room can read them easily. ^For example, if the 
^ back row is ?-5 feet away^ your letters should be 
at least 1 inch l^igh. Use mo^stly lower case letters 

For Publications -'-If at all possible, consult^ 
your editor before you plan graplis. He can. ex- 
plain mechanical limitations such as whether or 
not you can. use color and "he may be able to give yc 
some timesaving hints. For example: he may be 
able to have graph information set in type' so yoai 
won't have to have it handlettered; lie may suggest 
that you use, Zip-a- tone for indicating different 
items in a graph; and he can tell you what printed 
symbols are available for use in pictographs. 

Keep in mind: (1) Grapiis seldom are prihted' * 
original size in bulletins or periodocals. Usuttlly, 
they must be reduc^^jd to fit existing page or cplum 
size. All lines and letters also will be rediu:ed, s< 
make them large, clear, .and legible enough .so the^ 
can be read easily after tlie graph is reduced".- (2) 
Precise variations such as points on a matiiemati- 
cally plotted curve ca?i only be? approximate d- on" a 
grapli. (3) Light blue guidelines can be filtered out 
" by the engraver^'i; camera. ,(4) .You should give an 
• artist or draftsman a detailed sketch and a clear 
ex[)latiation of what the graph should show. The 
better your sketch, the more satisfactory the 
printer! result will be. g y 

! ■ 

For l-\)y 42-inc}i Slides --Make the vertical to 
h (jri /.ojital ratio of your graplis two to three. Use . 
a ^iin;ple lettering style. Show only one idea on a 
graph. 'Use t olored gimimed tape in"preparing 
g raulis . 

For r\' and Ivlotion Pictures Use a three to. 
fo^tr ratio of \'ertical to hori zontal ^limension in ,^ 
\a)ur graphs. Keep tliem simple, using as few line 
and wtjrds as possii:)le. Use a moving .pa«rt to show 
change or ( orviparison. Bar or circlq graphs \vith 
mo'/abh; parts or animated line graphs are good. 
Use eolor \^hen tlic end prodtu:t will be in color. 
Alv,a\ h use mat( rials^witli matte (dull) finishes 
rather- than those with glossy oni?js. 




The informationi given hennn is. supplied with the unde rstanding that 
uo <ijs( riniination is' intended and no endorsement is implied*. lM--7^66 
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How Effective Are Your Visuals? 

c 

" GERALD R. McKAY AND RAYMOND WOLF 




Do your '. iyuals 
ai invilly luMp you loui- 
niuniiati' al inf(»liut;s . 
at cK'inoubl r al i on b . or 
on 'r V ? r)o you 
your rnotu'y'b worlli? 
Psyi;Uoh)i:i si ^ !:avc 
suuiii'bU'c) Icsls lo 
apply as you pl.au. pri'« 
pari', and usi* visuais. 
Aftc^i tin^ lln- sui { rss 
of y fui' V i .^u.il b a vv 
tiu si,' tai lors: 



•i?>ibililv. struiluK*. t iarilv. 



Appi'a i".t ',t t 
a I'/! appt-al " . ' 

J, • A<.tur-i^\' - :i'ifli;ly, •.• a 1 j fi 1 1 \ a ncl t j'fcli hi I it y 

• A ppro.i.: .f.^ - tr.fUi'b \ 

• r.t' t i lu: ' ' ut' " . * • 

a pim-:ah .wc e -V isirwi.i i' v 

O: our^t'. a i>!ial mils! ri iw.^ S i « oMhirii-r 
h'uihilitv. rt." :.it Sri^hliu-ss. aurl wn^r. lo 
r'\ ijiftti' I'ru' '.'1 i |>i Mt -it yo\ir 'visu,!!. '■. i^w il ■;'^t:cT 
s iin r I oMf h; 1 < ;'»!tu- tufu.il ■. u i t : l: .-^ ij ■ ta' ir. , 

I.t'L;tb ility . H.r i'iVi>>- will; v. i>it i: vm>; ^ an srt. 
a visuai. rii.'pi":»(i b -n; h bi/.c bpas.:!ii:. ar.fi '.tit:}:! 
()t III.'.'. Pia!, >: rr so \hii) tlu' i titii'i auflu'iia r 

caii .st'f \o'.u' nu*U'i*iaI, Matrr Ii Mlm'?:. .5 1 loast I 
inch m heiLiia '>)V i'niM'v l< i-t rlislanM- lo tlic 
ia rt In.' s f V tfv. *^ r • - - 

Spa« tun al^. afi(\'. t> iKji ibility : iiut's lot) ihir-f' 
toj^ftlu-r ar<' l.a rri t - n .tu. .Hm-,i; liiii- tpai iru 
al)o?if. I ■ t iliit- ^ -^l !.t hri<j:.1 U'MiT^. i 
sp»n f It'Mrr*. itf..;. ,i ivl tnoTi' • - 1 t'l' i 1 1 v 1 y witlh 
ytjur » • iH. »i rtilt r hiuausL IcMtjrs ^iil'i'rr 

ill 'A id! -■!..< pt 

\t-.ii '' tiif ' I'ith v/fii^ht dt liiu*h m letters. 
rfkoU ',1'.-.. or ria<.:r uTib ?'.ciliicr t )o liuii nor too 

^ •"^■V:<' r.- .tl bi> a' Ii-v vs i-.tsr — _ 

rt'adiri^.. Plan, n-.thic IdU'r^ (v,it}i(Ait J[Hj " 

pr.M.;i'< liuLi prirt^) i rr birnpK' lo nuikL', 
I att h t-!:<' tA'c fnuii<ls , auci are easv lo read when 
bojrl, Avi.'id i .• TV V oj' ,.irt\ blvle.. 



P<iw<M* ras(.' li'ltrrs tan hi* ri'.ui lasU'r ' .i:. 
upper taKi', i\ I' VI' I't lie 1 (• .s s , usi' lapilal <!'^i ; j 
euipliasis. and variety. 

Re la I i\'e l)r i^^hhu- vS> i>r urnduali ons o! l:::ht i 
Vuui' \-isua!s >ii.jnld hr v.ulhiii a ve ra'j. i' . 1 i n u 1 :-' 
■eas\' vii'winu. A\ oid e\t remeft helv i'i'.m ]i«_:hl ai:<: 
dark arras, Iiut l)r .sur<' l!iat ihen' i- i-r.oULd, i o' 
Irast !;<r the- exisliun room li^ht. or \*i''iir i^,t..ll^• 
v.ill liH»; !;hil and hi' haj'd lo see. 



Hla{ 1 aral whiu- line di-av,h 



i) !'ir, lO e a 1 1 la • i 



mum. «ji eontrast on eharls or pr«i iiM li'd sluU's. 

FholoLi raphs. espenaljv ihvjse in lolor. !ui\<' Usm 
.eonlrasl anrl rec] ui re nio I'e liuhl. Whet, p r o.ii^^ t mi: 

photographs on a sc reen. yOu will ni'erl a darki-: t-f: 

room. By t hoosin^ the t oi'^rei t si/^e projei tor 
Jamp or bv adiuslinu room liuhl, vouJiave s<»nu' 

eonl li)! o*. (' r !j r i [^lil Pie s s . 

C < 1 l (j r varii'lv can plate emphasss.. <' ei>ti~ 
Unuitv, sho\». relat i inslupb. ulili/.f atlilurlcs -ir.fl 
i*\pe rii ill I's . arid iijll I'a i a t Im 1 1 or . I'or i»\aniple. 
warm lolorb. partii ularlv brov.ns. are elf^ei li*. f 
in prtM'ntin^ liai'v'est ihemts. To shov^- p<i ral Ic 1 i b m 
in hul)ii'i I malti-r. you t ai: usi- shridi's ol" one lolor. 
riu- laiman ev<' mnu'raliv i an c! i si i u i^iii sii abi.'ut I 
r.idaM oi: s- oi I olor oi- hui-. 



APUF.ARAXCK-S i Rrr I ' UK 



Slra»lure reterr* lo thi vli st ri be.t i i >n o! }n»it( i'- 
Lril> i;i spai e arai liiin'. in unity ar.^l toiiliiu . Il 
fi 'aN V ilh thi- eons! rut lion o: i \i::j\;ai p s lui! a! i o, i 
aiifi ih.f relationship beiwoen its L-huiunUb. Siruiiur« 
iii visual pri sen'iaiiotts mayjiivolvf: 

S'Jira- :f>r!!i nii soim- !>a* r on r.d. so be ssii'e 
\ 'ur audii';ite st'i-s v.iiai % t>u warit il l<> si'i-.. 




, Ciro upiuL; ti-( lunq ues ihaCcaubf you l<< se^ 



ERIC 



TO 



i/isual elcMiUMils as bclon^i.n^ together. Grouping 
as arc:onipl'??filiecl by the prDxiinity. similarity, 
continuity, c losurr. or *«. otnnio'i niovenunU of the 
elements or i:)b.}ecls. 




to 



Sejjjj^r a t i n tec-hiviqucs that t austr you to see 
visual elenieuts as separate parts. Separation is 
ac-c oiiipUshed by -on'trast (in shape, brightness, 
or si/.e). lit^Ure -j* round , depth (:ues> or overlap. 




I 



APPEARANCE ^CLARIT Y 

*' " •« . 

*A visual's c^Iarity- rtMe rs to the ease with 
which people- can understand it o„r "see through" 
it.. Dt! viewers "^t?t tin' pfjinl" |nuir I- ly? A booth 
would rate hi^h in clarity ii you tould get its 
message by merely observing it while \va)i<ing past. 
A booth would rate low in clarity if you have to 
study it to get its message.' A .graph ^^iib appro- 
priate pirl)ires on its lines would rate hiuher than 
(.)ti(^ Willi jusl wr)rds. 



A PP£ A R A NCK-A PP£A I. 

c • . 

Although inte rest-getting devices may some-j 
times defeat their purpose, you must try to rapture 
attention. Anything that is different, sudden. \ (>^r 
.provoc-ative draws the ey^-» -^^^ effeej; ive"capti\on 
or label on booths, poster's, window displays,] 
charts, and .even the \cbalkhoard can appeal to Wour. 
' aii<Ji^iif^<^' A good caption is , brief, suggests 
° action, and makes the viewer leel that it was ' 
written just for him. 

Unusual size, shape, color, or use of while 
space also atlraL.t»s. attentit)n, . When other appcials 
fail, an element of mystery or suspense usually 
keeps an audience alert. 

Motion, mechanical or wi.th lights, draw,s; I 
attention. Flashers usechin a functional waylluilp 
tell your story, as well as appeal to viewers, iiut 
don't \ise flashing lights for the main illumination 
of a visual , - / - . 



' AC CURACY- FIDELITY 

Fidelity refer's- to reality or realism. Does 
your visual strictly adhere to the truth? Is it an 
p.ccurate or honest presentation of an object c)r 
idea? 'For example,' is the size'' of the stove in 
proportion to the other equipment in a model of a 
kitchen? The best way to get realism is to use 
actual materials or real objects whenever possil^le. 
Show food, cloth,' or wood instead of pictures oi 
them; ) 



A C C UR A C Y - V A LID IT Y 

A visual's validity refers to its soundness. 
Is it scientifically well grounded? 

A set of slldcjs describing a reconinu-nded oat 
variety woi.ild havti. cons ider able -val idi ly if the'^' ' 
pictures showed that the variety had been tested 
several years throughout the" state ih niany locations 

Or, by changing the lighting froui above to 
belov,', you can make two equally factual pictures 
of a person give the impression of either crime 
or lieroism, Judgi1:ient in this case c:enters on the 
question of validity. 

A C C U R A C Y - C RE DIBILIT Y ' 

If it is believable and apparently authentic, '~ 
a visual has credibility. Does your infor matl(>>n 
conic from a reliable source? For example,, a 
drawing cvi an insect by a University entoinologist 
would have more t-redibility^^than one by a'tartooii-^ 
ist. Be sure your inferences are not impossible, 
absurd, or improl)able, 

APPROACH! -TACTICS 
If yoii plan your approach to ?it the ,n.ec*ds 




of a particular audience, you are using good 
tactics. Your own objectives also help you de- 
cide what tactics are besl. Your' tactic s in plan- 
ning and using vnsuals greatly deti'rmine the 
success of your conimuni caption. 

For example, at a meeting on soil testing, 
you could use the 'same slides that your audience 
"recently saw on TV, The impact of the message 
on TV ^would reinforce your message, 

~ When n'orking in a community where attitudes 
a rCt, uiif avora bl t* to your program, your visuals 
might show ,$ucc'ess stories in other parts of the 
county. This tactic would be better than simply 
telling the people that they are wrong. 

1 techmq uf: . 

T h e ni e th o'd o i .pr e s c! n ti n g .'.i visual a 1 l"e c t s i t .s 
coijiriiunication value. If lights must be turned 
on and off several times during your talk, your 
audience may be i r ritated. .and miss the message. 
Or, if several people are needed to operate your 
equipment, your audience may become more in- 
terested in them than in you. , 

• ■ Complicated gadgets and stunts intended to 
capture interest actually ma*y divert attention. 
People may woudor what makes a light turn red" 
instead of listening to you-. 

Don't interrupt your talk to find and set up 
Visuals, Good technioue mear.s smooth and 
seemingly effortless pre sentation - -cleliberate and 
concentrated practice is necessary, 

E:COI^OMY 

' Your visuals may cost only a iev. rents or 
many dollars. But ei ononiy de pe;id s on mr)rt» 
factors than money. The juimber of times you use 
a visual belore it is '^ul of rlate or \\nrr. out is 



important. The cost of transporting large visuals 
like exhibits also may be* relevant. 

The number of copies you need and. can make 
from an original or a master affects the economy 
of a visual. Although' a . 1 rminute televi sion film 
may cost $80 to produce, the second print" might 
be only $1.40, Posters printed by the offset pro- 
cess may cost $1 each for the first 50, but the . n 
next 500 may be only I5i each, p. 

Often you can present the same message with 
different visuals, so Hie expensive and othei'a. just 
as effective, relatively cheap. Hand-lettered 
posters, charts, and. exhibits are usually high 
priced. However, for only a 7ew cents, you can 
type the same message on paper and transfer it to 
a transparency on a jcopying machine. 

♦ Economy of time is also a factor. Your 
secretary may be able to prepare a useful visual 
more economically than you or* an artist can. 

OTHER CON SIDERATI ONS 
c — ■ ' ^ 

The broad cViteria we have discussed provide 
a basis for evaluating visual presentations, but • 
other major factors a'lso are involved, 

t> 

Be sure that your vi^suals are audience - oriented 
Plan. visuals at the educational, cultural, and 
experience levels appropriate to the particular 
vieu's of your audience. The re ^s no point in show- 
ing, pictures of crop-breeding techniques to farm- 
ers who- know nothing about plant reproduction. 

Also, reniember that visual techniques are 
only the means to aiV end, Effectiveness of vis\ial 
aids usually can be assessed only in terms of total 
comniunication- -hot just visuals alone. A visual 
may rank high on all criteria and yet not be.well.- 
coordinated with other information media used *in 
a program. A carefully scheduled sequence is ■ 
essential with certain visuals. 

Four principles summarize this philosophy of. 
using visuals effectively: 

• Correlate visual communication efforts 
with other tcachi-ng materials, 

• Use visuals to support the sul?ject being 
taught. 

• Relate visual messages to audience ex- 
perience in. order to .reinforce other messages: 

• Test visuals for response and elffectivene'ss. 

Of course, all criteria can't be applied to 
every visual. A visual may have poor* appeal but * 
still be effective. You may be completely justi- 
fied in using visuals thaj. rate high in only one or 
it\\*o categories. The npmber of ideas' they help 
you communicate is what really counts. 

2M-- 12-66 
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Decisions To Make > 

Before You Visualize 

GERALD R. MCKAY ■ 



If your message is to rca.cJi'its target, you 
rmust aim it accurately. This is true no matter 
what channel you us e - -bookie ts , slides, posters, 
speeches, etc/ But before you can determine how ^ 
to launch your ines sage, you have to make several / 
important decisions. 

, Fou-r main questions, all. cone erned with your 
goals, are involved. But you cannot answer them ^ 
until you know who is --and where is --your audi- 
ence. The success of your communication depends 
upon how correctly you answer these questions: 

1," Wiat are the specific needs of youi' audience 

• and how did fehey*" arise ? 

What goals and results do you hope to achieve 
with your visual presentation? 

• What obstacles or particular problems will 
you encounter as your message is visualize^ 
and H'ent to the audience? 

4. Can yrxi test your visuals on a diilfe rent audi - 
unice before preparing large quantities of ma- 
te rials'/ . 



Of course, you 
cannot decide on your 
visuals until you de- 
termine what you 
want to accorriplish. 
Consider the ends 
. first, then the means - 
including visual 
means. Othe rwis e , 
you are putting the 
cart before the horse. 



Planning a communication is similar to plan- 
ning a jtrip. You must decide if the trip is neces- 
sary, if it will .serve your purpose. Then you must 




decide where you are- going, 
nd how to get tiiere. 



what route to take. 



Occasionally, you may have. plenty of time to 
Ian a communica.tion and to consider deliberately 
iach c|uestion. Often, you will have to answer "off 
■he cuff," keeping the questions in your mind as 
rou plan yotir strategy. 



KNOW THE NEEDS OF YOUR AUDIENCE 



1., . • 

. What are the specific needs of y-ou^ aud- 
ience and how did they arise? j • 

^P^(^Jse your mes sage -c^ce rns tli^^^em6del- 



ing of a kitchen to save labor. Lei ii^* -^av that 
your audience is composed of wonici, v.rio live in 
f«arm houses at least 10 y^ears old, in thi.s ca^'<. , 
the specific need arose with vour audient-e ai u s 
recognized by them. 

A survey may be necessary to determiuo the 
size of your audience. This factor affects l\\y. 
promotion needed to create interest,. You MiU£.t 
also remember that the specific need ^nay iii'Tely 
indicate a large problem. Perhaps installatitin of 
water and sewer systems must precedv.* kilt.'}]e i 
remodeling . 

Once you know the specific need, deteriuiue 
whether a similar problem exists In other '.rcjiintie: 
and states.: If so, pertinent vi^sual aids may i)e 
available from other people. 
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. YOUR GOALS ARE GUIDES ' 

What goals and results do you* hope to 
achieve with your visual presentation? 



Your long range goal in tlie kitchen e,>:aniT^le 
might be tO have 50 percent of the old kitchens re- 
modeled. However, your short range obiu-cli\ e 
m.ay^ be only to create a favorable attitude or to 
make actual drawings for a few kitchens, Willi 
this select audience, a strategically placed exhibit 
might help you reach your goal better than would 
a television sliow. - 

You must also decide what mas.tery ot skills 
you will expect within 1 v.etik, 1 month, I ^year, 
or 5 years. For the message tcj be effective, are 
formal ins truction, periods required? If so, will 
scheduled meetings be for large or small groups? 
This type qi information can help you determine 
the need for posters. 

.Will you want your audience to identify things, 
follow fixed procedures, learn manual skills, under- 
stand concepts? Printed bulletins may answer 
some problems. Or, you may want to copy cer- 
tain drawings on slides. 

When you want people to remember figures, 
, such as cupbbard sizes, flashcards are useful. 
For layouts afid shelf arrangements, you can use 
models or mock-ups. 

■All thes/e references to specific visuals mere- 
ly point out'the importance of knowing your goals 
before deciding on communication, channels and 
particular tools. . 



OBSTACLES MUST BE MET 

What obstacles or special problems will 
you encounter as your message is visual- 
ized and sent to. the audience? • 

'..Firsts be sure that your program's cost is 
feasible t'or xpiost of your audience. Then dis- 
cover what prejudices or adverse at^^itudes you 
have to overcome. Is your audience complacent? 
Does their 'background discourage the improvements 
you are promoting? 

Does your audience lack certain skills neces- 
sary for accepting your message? Then charts, 
flashcards, and slides can help teach them. Do . 
the women know how to read blueprints, figure 
bills of materials, select floor and counter cover- 
ings? If you must teach blueprint reading, for 
ocample, an ov^erhead or opaque projector is an 
eKcellent visual tool. . 

Are meetings to be held out-of-doors? Then 
ji^rojected materials may be inadvisable. And 
. television would be of little help.if your audience 
is only a small- perc entage of the total population. 
If you have to move I'rom one place to another, 
small window displavs might be better than . exhi- 
bits. ^ . . p ,/ 

Other obstacles may be the lack of time or 
money to prepare, pres.ont, and distribute mater- 
ials. Can you spend most of the yearly budget on 
this project?- A^^ yo\i or your'^^^aff free to* prepare 
the needed visuals? Can these visuals be profes- 
sionally prepared for a reasonable cost? 

If vou ha\-e an immediate deadline, use home- 
ina(i(.' tiipi| harts. But if tmie is ample, art v/ork 
copied on slides might be better. Perhaps you 
t. an borrow needed materials from other counties 



or states.' And lumber ^nd appliance dealers 
might assist you either finincially or with teaching.; 
materials. The kinds and number of visuals you \ 
can use will be affected by these considerations. \ 

Finally, you -must know how to uapturt; the. ! 
attention of your audience. If some attitudes are : 
not favorable, an indirect approach may be more 
successful than a direct one. Motion pictures are 
effective when attitude change is needed. If the 
audience is not even aware of the, problem, you { 
could use a window display . or portable exliibit. j 
Perhaps you can call attention to. your message by i 
.working with an organized group that holds regular- I 
mee'tings . ■ 
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PRETESTING HEEPS 

Can you test your visuals on a di'^'erent 
audience before preparing large quanti- 
ties of materials ? 



Testing a training device with sample groups 
'often results in significant improvements in the 
final product. Err'ors in organization, clarity, 
and production economy can be detected. 

• Your test group should be as similar as 
•possible to your intended audience. 'Instead of 
farm wome\i, try a 4-H Club or ladies aid. Hold 
this "dry run" far enough in advance to allow for 
evaluating, revamping, and producing final \-isuals. 
You may even decide to switch to other comniuni-. 
cation channels completely. 



The decisions hiade on these four questions 
will largtrly determine what visuals you will pro- 
duce. Consider each aspect seriouslv. 



ERIC 
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Teaching With Flannelgraphs 



GERALD R. McKAY 



Trfte words flannelgraph, flannelboard, and , 
'feltboird identify teaching aids based on the prin- 
ciple" one piece of cloth material sticking to an- 
other. Flannelgraph usually means the- sum total 
of pieces put-on a background. Flannelboard refers 
to the background material, which may be flannel, 
felf, or any other cloth that has enough nap for 
pieces to stick to it. 

The pieces may be made from cloth, paper, or 
anything backed with material like^ sandpape r or 
flocking that will stick to the background. 

HQW TO MAKE A FLANNELGRAPlj 

A 3- or 4 -foot wide flannelgraph is a good size 
for classroom use. Construct the background of 
plywood, masonite, ^heavy cardboard, or some 
other hard board. Slope the boa rd backwa rd at a 
lb'' to 20°. angle. 

Then stretch flannel or a .similar material 
tightly over the board. Cotton flannel and terry 
cloth are good cloths to use. Even better are coat 
linings with heavy naps. Choose colors such as 
niif^diuni Ki"^y> blUe, maroon, or black. 

For the backing for pieces you . 
put on the flannelboard, use inch- 
wide strips of medium. grain sand- 
paper, flocked paper,' or small pieces 
oi flannel. 

Apply rubber c^eixient to botli the 
strip and the .piece and allow them to 
dry before you put them together. 
Place strips diagonally about 3 inches 
apart on the back of each piece. 



WHAT ARE ITS ADVANTAGES ? . 

! \ You can- use a flannelgraph as a chalkboard 
fur' 1; sting words, showing diagrams, or solving 
nvathftnatii al problems. It is more fle>:ible than 
a chalkboard because you can -shift pieces around 
and show various arrangements. Of course, you 
do* have to prepare your materials in advance. 

A flannelgraph has'these advantages. It: 




. ^ , •'EnableH yoii to develop your story by 
ing one step at a time. 

#15 relatively inexpensive. 

• Is easily krpt up-to-date. 

• Can be adaptisd readily to many subjects 

• I.s si-mp'le and easy to make. 

Q PvovidrH continuity or seque-nce in your 



how- 
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• Enables your audience to form a visual 
Image of your message. 



USE IT EFFECTIVE J .Y 

Keep your llan nelboard 
and iDicces in goocl condition. 
The "backing strips and the 1 1 a p 
on the flannel must have oiunigh 
• grip so they will cling to t'atii 
othe 

If "the nap bec-ouuts worn ■ 
•or flattened out, you can re- 
juvenate il with a pocki^t comb 
or fine bristle brush. Be sure 
to keep t]ie_ fj.anuel siretchod " 
tightl^ over the board. 

Place the fl annelboard high enou gh so the but- .. 
torn is Uevei with the heads of your audi eu c e . Make 
sure the pieces are large enough for evt.'r\ one to 
see. Minimum letter height should be 1 im h for 
each feS^feet to the farthest viewer. 

Tak^ a min ute to explaih ^iow a flannelgi-aph 
works if your audience is seeing one for the first 
time. 

Use your hands to give emphasis , udI just to 
place pieces on the board. Point to tlie worci or 
symbol you're discussing or sweep vour hand over 
the group. The maximum interest point fur c^ach 
piece is the moment 
it is first exposed to 
view. When you > 
move from one stage 
of your visualization 
to the next, review 
what y 3U have said 
as you take the pieces 
off. 

Bring the audience into the 
act by making thorn tiiink about, 
what your next- point \vill be. 
Just before you put your final 
point on the board. {)ausO.^ The 
suspense should eniph^abi/.i^-tjie 
point in the minds of atidiencc}^ 
me nibc! r s . 

\ 

Capitalize on c hange of pace. . 
After moving along througli youi* ' 
presentation at a s light Iv a4:eeler-». 
atlng rate, pansc^ for a moment • 
' and ask for cluesticvis. Another . 
way to emphasize; a point is to lilt a pu-v.-e oil the 
flannel-board and/take a step or two toward your * . . 






audieneo with it facing them. 

Use attractive color c ombiiiati oiis for lettering 
and artwork on your flannelgraph pieces. Good 
combinations are black pn yellow; dark green, dark ^ 
Blue., or red on' white; black on white; or white ©n 
black. Make the "pieces as lprp« and as bold as 
you can. Try to have a pleabiitg arrangement pn 
the board you' re through. The fewer pieces 

you can use to tell your story, the better your 
story will be and the better your flannelgraph will 
look. 

Put a floodlight near 
you r flannelboard unless it 
is by a window or there is 
sorne^ other illumination in 
the room. The light from a 
slide projector is quite 
effective. 

Be sure to rehearse with 
the flannelgraph before . 
mt^etin^s. Then you will have everything in ordei' 
and you will know how to arrange the pieces on the 
board most effectively. ^ 



AVOID THESE MISTAKES 

Listed below are seven pitfalls that trip some 
folks. You can avoid them "by watching yourself 
as you rehearse. ' ' ^ . 

1. Symbol waving . The speaker grabs a 
visual-'-or a handful- -usually with an ax-handle 
i^rip. Speaking vigorously, he chops or jabs at 
the -audience with the visuals as his weapon. He 
may "tease" his listeners with glimpses of the 

2. Di.scardintT. The speaker brings more 
svmbuls than he can use and doesn't sort them out 
beiorc- the nieetiiio. He looks over the stack, 
stvulif^ a h,viiibol briefly, decides not to use it, 
lossrs it a.side, studies' the ne>:t, and so on. 

Antic ipati'ng. The speaker lets his hand 
■anticipate his voice. In this contest, the voice 
doesn't have a chance. The instant the speaker 
reveals the symbol, every person in the audience 
rei;istcr.s its meaning. And almost certainly 
everyone misses* what the speaker is saying. 

4. BacksAding. The speaker turns away from 
his ancliTTice as if more fascinated by the artistry 
of hi-» handiwork than by the personalities he is 
trvinu to rrach. >ky one, of course, can arrange 
svmbf)l-> in a uood pattern without momentarily 
turnuiu toward tlie board, btit you should keep loss 
• ot' eve . outa.'i' to a minimum. 




5. Blocking. The speaker' 
stands in front of his flannelgraph, 
blocking all or part of the view. If 
you want to change to another sub- 
ject for a minute, blocking may be 
a good technique. * Other wis e, don' t 
do it. 



6. Troweling . The speaker 
■not only places each piece carefully on the boa 

fondly smooths and flattens it with sensitive ge 

7. Telescoping. The speaker janis one 
syrhbol on top of another in such rapid seqiie nci 
that no one has tirne to think about them. 



OTHER FLANNELBOARD POSSIBILITIES 

Many teaching materials will, stick to a 
flannelboard. Rubber insoles to indicate steps, 
artificial rubber sponges for building blocks or 
graphs, and plastic foam for letters or figures 
are -examples. I 

Some masonite will stick to 
flannel backgrounds. . You can cut 
it into all sorts of designs. 
Slices of bread and most kinds, of 
cloth will stick to flannel also. 
Suede-finished paper is/easy to 
use on a- flannelboard. 

If you place thin sheet iron 
or screen beneath the flannel, 
magnets also will stick to the 
board. Then you will have a 
magnetboard as well- as a flannel- 
board. A magnetboard will hold larger pieces 
than a flannelboardi You can use three-dimen- 
sional models of buildings, furniture, or farm 
machinery effectively on a magnetboard. 



WHERE TO GET'MA/TERIALS 



sturj 




Your local dry goods store carries flannel 
or other satisfactory material. Lumber yards 
handle masonite, plywood, and other similar hard^ 
board from which you can make good bai kboards 
for flannelgraphs. Variety or dime slor*.. s handle 
shoe insoles, rubber sporLges, etc. Some school 
supply and stationery stores carry readymade ^ 
flannelgraphs- Or the materials from whicMi you ca.iiJ 
make. one. 

You can get a list of commercial sources of 
■ readymade flannelgraphs by writing to: Departm^ 
of Information and Agricultural Journalism, 
Institute of Agriculture, University of Minnesota,;': 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. ^ ' 
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An Overhead or 

an Opaque Projector? 



GERALD R. McKAY 



I 

Did you. ever need a projector to showa type- 
wriLlfii sheet or a diagram on a screen? If you 
v/ant everyotie in a room to see a page, you need 
a machine tQ project it. Either an opaque or an 
ovcrheaci projector could do this job, .Each has 
advantages and limitations, and both machines 
have a place in an agriculture classroom or county. 
extc-iisiOM offic e, 

Botli machines can handle full- page material. 
The opaqnc v/t.'is^hs 25-30 pounds--- about 10 pounds 
more than the jJortable u/erhead. Both are ih the 
same price range -- $175 to $350. 

The basic difference between them is the 
nietlibd by v/hich the machine projects^ An over- 
head projector abc ommp dates only transparent 
materials such as acetate sheets. As its name 
/indicates, the opaque projec tor .handles only 
materials through v/hich light does not pass such 
as book pages or photograplis. Li.ttle or no prep- 
aration of material is required when you use the 
opa^^ue. 



THE' OPAQUE PROJECTOR 

This device has been on the miarHet for many 
years under several trade names such as Reflecto- 
scope, Delineoscope, and Balopticon. It is made 
in various sizes, from a postcard model to one 
handling 87- by lUinch material, 

UutU i-fi^t-nUv, light output of all opaque pro- 
le* turs was relatively low.^v Although improve- 
ijwMits iiavi? incrtabetl project"ion efficiency, you 
iitill ne'Mi a completely darkened room for effec- 
Ir. <• vicvyinii. ^ 

The opaqae projector has a short focal length 
lens. Ilierefore; it must bo closer to the screen 
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rEsicntial parts of the opaque projector. 




Effective seating arrange- 
ment for either the over- 
head or the opaque projec- 
tor. The machine is out 
of the audience's view. 




o 

o o 
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than an ordinary 2- by 2-inch slide projector. 
Image brightness is increased by moving closer 
but image s*ize is reduced. Most opaques cannot 
be focused if- they are less than 6 feet from the 
screen. . 

A large screen is desirable with an opaque 
projector. If you show a typewritten sheet or 
book page, the screen image may have as many . 
as 40' lines of type. Since letters on the scrtien 
.should be 1 inch high (at a minimum) to be read 
at 25 feet, the screen should be at least 6 feet 
square. With a group of 10 or less, yon can use 
a slightly smaller screen.,- By showing only half 
a sheet at a time and moving the projector back, 
you can make items appear large on the screen. 

Keep the bottom of the screen level with the 
heads of your audience. To prevent a keystone- 
shaped image, use a projection table at least 4 
feet high. Some opaque projectors have built-in 
pointers that direct a smdll beam of light to a 
spot on your screen. You can then stand near the 
projector and point to a particular item as you 
discuss it. A hand elec'.ric flashlight pointer also 
works well. 

-Some skill is required for maneuvering 
material in an opaque to cover cpxtain areas of 
the screen. Shoving paper forward in the pro- 
jectoi; lowers it on the screen. Moving it to the 
right makes it appear to move left. Some opaques 
have rollers for rolling material in one side and 
o\it the other. 

An adyaijtage of the opaqjUe is that it shows 
natural coloi;5 as they appear on your material. 
The. overhead projector also shows color, but it 




SCREEN HIGH AND TILTED 



Tin- (»pacpie [)roiccto,r shows pamjs froni 
>ot)kj5 iinti niaf4a/.iiic* s or H^- by ll-iiich 



1?. ist bu iransparuiil color that you apply. For* 
ujiaquo i)rojc( tion, thoosc the briuluest colors you 
r ail tiiui. 

This projector cau also show a variety of 
licit articles such as paper nnoncy, cloth, seeds, 
It a'.rs, k-athcM'. photoi; rapHs , and charts'. Objects 



ill; 



a s ii;ju-ficaiit third dinaensioiT arc difficuU to 
bucauso the limited depth of focus causes 
J i)i the material to be blurred on the screen. 
Liq'iidri and even chemical reactions can be 
:i with the opaque projector. For example, ■ 
•ti; r>l\()\v vour audienc e how crystals accuifiuilatc 
^}-.\ a-rtub.stanl =t* dissolves bv usinu a shallow- 
;-ti,:Vit uRu with an opaqui'^ lis^ht -colored bottoin. 

THE OVE.RHEAD PROJECTOR 



This machine only proj.ects materials on a 
transparent base — a base through which light 
easily passes. Any line or mark on this base pro- 
jects* as a -^hadow or dark area. Ijike the opaque, 
it has a short focal length lens. Most models ac- 
commodate transparencies 10 by 10 inches in size. 
Some older models also will project 7 by 7 inch 
ma^terial. Two important advantages of the over- 
head, as compared to the .opaque, are: ;■ ^' 
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PROJECTOR tow . 



A good arrangement for u.sin^ the overhead 
projector. 



1. You can face your audi en c J as yo\i (operate; 
the machine. 

' 2. You can draw or write on the t ran. s [)a veil cy 
as you talk-. 

Furthermore, the overhead works \vt?Ll in a 
room that is only pa rtially da rkcned'. In fai-l , uiiluSai^i 
a direct light falls on the screen, you can c^ftcn 
leave on room lights. Therefore, you caii .see your 
listeners and they can take notes. 

Witli the overhead, you can also use overlays^ 
eitlier transparent ^Qr opaque. You can add or sub- 
tract sections of material and c(J\'cr or unt over 
parts as you talk. • { 

As with the opaque projector, you neod a scroe^ 
at least 6 feet square if your back row is Z5 fc.ct or 
more away. To prevent distortion (ke\ s tonijiij;) , tiit 
the top of the screen toward the projector until ilts 
surface is perpendicular to the axis of light. You 
can control, the amount of distortion by the screen 
angle. Place the projector on a table about feel 
high; then its writing surfaco will bb at a convenient 
level and the projector will be OAit of the vioy.crs' \va^ 

A simple., common use oT the overhead' la as a 
chalkboard. You simply write on a clear shc-et'of" 
a transparent material as it is being projected on 
the screen behnnd you.' Use either wa:< pencil or a 
pen 'with qui c.k- drying ink (in any color). You can 
also use opaque or traji spa rent adhesive tapes for 
lines. Clear liquids can be sliowji with, this projuct01| 
too. The dish nuist be sliallow and t ran-s parent. 

There are ' s e\'e'ral inexp'ensivo reproduction 
methods for transparencies including photographic,- 
aiazo, lift-off, and reflex. 

■ MECHANICAL UPKEEP v 



O ISsitidai pa rt-s -of the overhead projector. 



■ These projectors, like all mechanical eqtiipnwii 
must be kept in good repair in order to' gi.vc sei-vi-f^^^ 
Both have powerful lamps and fans and otlicr in.ovmg| 
parts. Keep mirrors clean and in place; make su^l^;^ 
no obstruction stops ai r. ci rculation. When machll|g 
are carried in automobiles, motor mountings, m£» 
fastenings, and other adjustments niay shake LoW*^! 
Check these iteras frequently to make sure that 
are i)i good operating condition. ' ; 

New machines arc being do v.c loped which wilt-V 
be more efficient, ligliter in weight, and easior li©? '* 
•use than present mode^ls. Aggressive educators, 
■particularly in the field of ag i-iculturo, are using r,| 
both opaque a;^ overhead projectors at an incrsa^sjl 
ing rate. " / . ; t 

Ui« of commcrcjal nomei does not endorse those menllonod nor cMticlxe those npli' 
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Preparing Materials for the 
Overhead Projector 

G erold R. McKoy. 



Institute of Agriculture 



Department of Information and Agricultural Journalism 



Overiicad projection is a dramatic method of presenting 
facts and ideas clearly, concisely, and effectively. 1 1 was de- 
signed io help a speaker communicate with his audience with 
maximum impact. I ts unique advantages over other methods 
arc making it the choice of an increasing number of businesses, 
sciioois» and other educational organi/ations. 



Advantages 




*Sincc (he instmctor 
faces and. talks directly to 
his audience, he maintains 
contiMuai contact. 

*Room lighting is noP^ 
critical. Projected images 
can b.e seen clearly with 
enough room ligiit for 
student.s to take notes. • 



*The instructor controls 
the equipment with a switch at his fingertips. 

*lt is simple and easy to use, and materials for it are 
i-cl a lively easy to make. o 

Making VisuaJs 

Overhead visuals first must be put on a transparent base. 
In Ihis respect, Ihc-ovcdiead projector differs from the opac|ue 
projcclor, which will show a printed page or other opaque 
ilia te rial directly. 

The most popular si/e ovedtend currently is 10 by 10 
inches', riiis means that (he stage on which material is placed 
IS U) inches square. The uclual transpiirency. however, shouldn't 
exceed by 9Vi inches. 

I 

Materials Used 

.Several kinds of tran.sparentbase materials are on the 
market. Your choice will depend on how you wi.sh to present 
your message ami tiie copying prgce.ss(cs) you have available. 

If you use the overhead 
in place of a blackboard, 
clciir cellulose acetate sheets 
or a roll .00.5 inch thick is 
all you need. Sh'eets are 
easier to handle if they're 
mounted in cardboard frames. 
A cliina-markihg pencil or 
any ol .several brands special 




pencils made for the purpose will enable you to write or draw 
on the acetates. You can get thesp pencils as^vell as a number 
of brands of inks in many colors. Most of tiie pencils and some 
of the inks can be washed off easily, but soipe are permanent. 
Acetate slice ts also are made in several color.s. ' ' . 

Colored transparent tapes are available in different widths, 
are inexpensive, and facilitate making graphs and charts^ 

Transparencies with cross 
section lines make it easy to 
draw graphs slewing statistical 
materials. As a rule these trans- 
parencies should be prepared in 
advance of a meeting, although 
It is simple to write or draw in 
front of a group. 




Rf.ulvmade transparencies like 
this a:i! avitil.iiilr «»r ran h*- rnaui' 
on 11. o-,! tup-, r.rai hnu. 1- . 



Another useful tool for 
handmade transparencies is the 
air brush or aerosol bomb that enables you to shade and produce 
other effects. You also can type on certain transparencies with 
Ispecial carbon paper or a .special typewi;iter ribbon. 

A reverse- image transparency can be made easily by 
writing, drawing, or typing on a sheet of carbon-coated clear 
film. This gives the apj)earaiice of a negative on the screen, 
and your message will sliow up brightly and clearly througli a 
dark background. ^ 

Machine Copiers . • 

A more effective method of putting typed material on a 
transparency is with one of several kinds and makes of dupli- 
cating machines. Tlie.se include the photographies, heat pro- 
cesses, electronic copiers, and diaxo process machines. They 
all make a finished tran.sparency the same size as the original. 
Trade names like Thcrmofax, Transparex, Xerox, and otlrei^s 
are c'omnfi'on in this field. 



In using copying de- 
vices of this type, you must 
use a transparency material 
for a specific machine. 
Clciilr untreatijd'acetatc 
will not w()rk with any 
of them. The material 
made lor use; with a 'Hier- 
mofax machTnc will not 
work in one of (he electro* 
static machines, and vice 
versa. And if you must 
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increase or decrease the si'/.e of your materiaU a photographic 
cnlarger is necessary. 

Most copying machines make transparencies from a 
mastfcr of either typed material or art work. In some cases 
an inlermciliate negative is used to make Ihc finished product. 
The cost oj' transparencies made from original material.s is 
currently from l.'^ to 35 cents each. Those prodi'ifced by 
photographic enlargement cuiiently co.^t several times this 
amount. 

• The dia/o process, which frequently involves names 
like Tecnif:ix, O/.alid; IJiunnig, Vicwiex, and others, will make 
traiisparcncies in a half do/en or more colors. In this prcKCSs, 
the master' must be on either a translucent or clear base. 
Tracing,paper is commonly used for the master copy. The 
treated transparency material is exposed through the master 
to ultra violet light. Color in the clear or uiiprotected areas 
is destroyed wlnic the protected areas retam their original 
color. Ammonia develop.mcnt then brings this color out and 
makes it permanent. 

Paste-on letters are con- 
venient to use in making the 
masters on tracing paper. 
These usually are combined 
with art work or other pasted- 
oii material to produce the 
desired message on the trans- 
patency. 

hilrared copy maclnnps will make transparencies directly 
on sensili/ctr'material or can be used for the first step in tlie 
laiisparex"' proc<.\s.s. This latter transparent material is run 
Huough a water batli after being exposed to infrared heat and 
will niake transparencies in several coiorif. 

Transparencies made on any of the maeliines can be 
nuumtetl one above the other. Bach oveday is hinged to a 
dilferent edge of the cardboard frame and can be used to 
hmid a message one sfcp at a 4inie. Or, m this manner, a 
con) plica led picture or 
concept can be taken apart 
In removing the overhiys 
one hv one. 

fltcYe aie other ways 
of adding color lo transpar- 
encies Translucent sheets 
sheets of Zipp-a-ti>ne, Cruftone, 
Hpurgess, or otiier brands of 
paste-on color sheets can be usee 

ellectively Quick drying colored inks such a,s Magiq Marker 
and linurgess aie el fective in adding color to clear , or bmek 
and'cleai sjieets. 





Watch Size and Layout • 

• t. * . 

Since most duplicating machines will copy a full size 
8!^- by I ] -inch page, there is a tendency to try to make the 
transparency include a full page of typewritten material. 
Physically this caii be done, but it's almost always a poor 
policy to put more than 12 to 15 lines of typewritten ma- 
terial on a page because your audience will not be able to 
read it. 

True, if you a 10- or 12-foot screen, people sitting 
in the back might be able to see the words, but most screens 
are more like 5 or 6 feet wide. 

One way t-o make your material larger is to use so- 
called "sightsaving type,'' which is about twice the size^ 
of that in the ordinary .typewriter. 

Sometimes the projector.can be moved back from the 
screen to enlarge the image so everyone can read. However, 
this may mean placing the projector in the middle of the 
room, which is not desirable. 

The best solution is to make letters and drawings, 
large and keep the pages uncrowded. Using a variety of sizes 
and slyles of typefaces or lettering also makes the visual 
easier ix) read and more attractive. Undedines, check marks, 
or stars are useful for emphasis. 

Keep series of transparencies uni^'orm in size. If the 
overall size varies, the projector will have to be moved for- 
ward or backward to keep the screen image uniform, this 
is inconvenient as well as time-consuming. 

Transparencies for the overhead projector are no more 
o difficult to make than work you might put on a chart, poster, 
or blackboard. With a little practice you can make them quick- 
ly and at a reasonable cost. They can be among your most 
effective visuals. 

* " . * I 

:(c 3^ * 3(( * * 



Trade names are used for convenience; mention of a product 
does not ijmply endorsement, and no criticism is implied of products 
not mentioned. 



(Revised October, 1973) 
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Guide for Operating Projection Equipment 



PROBLEM AREA: Motion-picture projectors (8 rpm and 16 mm) 

PROBLEM: What procedure should be followed in operating a sound motion ■ 
picture projector? 

INTRODUCTION: 

• • ' • \ . ' . 1 

Sound controls on motion-pI cture machines are identical with those of 
simple record players. 



that 



Film moves through a mot ion-pi ptu re projector in 
it passes through a f I Imstri p ^projector. 



much the same way 



. Sound is carried on a track at the edge of the film. The film must 
move smoothly past the ^pund drum — the point where sound Is picked up from 
this track. 

.Motion pictures are .typical ly from 400 to 2000 feet long (unlike filmstrips, 
which are about 5 feet longv . This length produces special problems of 
Pllm storage' and handling. 



STEPS 



KEY POINTS 



1. Place projector on stand. 



Attach the speaker and 
power cords at the 
projector and to the 
wal ! receptacle. 

Turn on the amp I i f ier 
switch. 

Attach reel arms and 
reel drive be Its. 



5. Turn on the motor. 



1.1 Open the p-i^ojector cases. 

1.2 Place the speakers at about the 
ear level erf the listeners. 

1.3 Extend the speaker cord to the 
projector. 

1.4 In most projectors the speaker is 
an Integra! pa^rt ^f the machine. 

. Extra speakers are used for large 
audiences. 

- ' \ ' 

2.1 Secure cords to the projector 
stand legs (make loose knot In 
cords where the power cord and 
extension cord join.) 

3.1 Secure electricity to run through 
the amp I i f Ier . 

4.1 Make sure the spring-wire cables 
are attached properly and NOT - 
twjsted. 

5.1 Turn on the lamp after the motor 

has been running for .a few seconds • 
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STEPS 

6, Adjust the projector. 



7, Clean the channel 
and pressiire plate. 



8, Thread the projector. 



KEY POINTS 

6.1 Elevate the front of machine and 
move projector toward or away from 
screen until the light fills the 
desired area. If the projector 
has a zoom lens, make this adjust- 
ment instead, 

6.2 Focus the light beam by turning 
the -lens barrel until the 6eam 
edges are sharp—STO'P THE PRO_ - 
JEGTOK, 

7,1 Open the film channel and clean 

both the channel and the pressure 
Dlate with the film-channel brush. 
A v^ry soft bristled brush.may be 
used as a substitute, 

8,1 Lock the full reel of film firmly 

a on the feed spindle, 
8^2 Remove any tape that may be on the 
* end of the leader,' 

8.3 Engage the 'film leader on the first 
sprocket wheel. IMPORTAOT: The 
sprocket teeth fit through the 
sprocket holes in the film. 
DOUBLE CHECK THIS OPERATION. 

8.4 Insert the film in the film channel. 

8.5 Close the gate carrying the pres- 
sure plate — establish the upoer 
and the lower 'loops according to 
the guidelines on the projector. 

8.5 Thread the film around the sound 
drum and stabilizing rollers. 

8.7 Continue ground the lower sprocket 
wheel. Be sure that there is some 

- ' tension on the film as it passes 
around the sound drum. The drum 
must be turned by the film a:s it 
passes through the projector. 

8.8 Run the film under a snubber 
roller before threading -it on the 
take-up reel. 

8.9 Insert the film leader in the reel 

. ---slot — rotate the reel until a full • 
turn or more of leader is wrapped 
on. * • 
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STEPS 



KEY POINTS 



9. Operate the projector. 



10. Close the shovfing. 



11. Rewind the film. 



9.1 Set the sound-volume dial about 
1/3 or 1/2 on the scale. 

9.2 Set tone at normal or mid-point 
on the scale. 

9.3 Have someone turn off the lights 
in the room. 

9.i| Turn on motor. 

9.5, Turn on. lamp as filtn nears a 

picture. . 
9.6 Adjust focus the instant an image 

appears oOn. the screen. 
'9.7 Adjust volume, then tone. 

10.1 Turn off lamp as the end title 
fades. 

10.2 Turn the volume down to zero as 
the sound fades of ends^ 

10.3 Turn off motor when [all the film 
is on the "take-up reel*. 

10. M- Turn off amplifier if no more 

films are to be shown, 
'll.l Inser.t the leader on the tail end 

of the'' film in the slot, on .the - 

supply reel. 
' 11.2 Engage rewind drive, 

11.3 Touch the iside of spinning reel ■ 

with^ fingers to stop rotation of 

reel: — reels «|nust.turn opposite to 

the direction they turned when 

projecting. 



12. Store the projector.,. 



12.1 
12.2 

12.3 



12.4 

12;5 



12.6 



Disconnect all cords. 

Coil all cords and place them 'in 

the spaces provided. ^ 

Disman1:le the ne chine and put the 

reel arms, cables, af.d spare reel 

in the positions provided for 

storage. 

i^etract tKe elevating 'mechanism. 
Turn off all switches — place all 
levers in normal, foivard .operat- 
ing position (NOT in reverse or 
rewind. ) * J 

Close and lock all lids firmly. 



REMEMBER: 



Stay with the projector (during ''the entire showing to: 

1. correct focus, if ijecessary^^ 

2. adjust sound, if necessary. ^ 

3. shut off machine immediately in case of faulty operation.' 
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PROBLEM AREA: Carousel slide projector 

PROBLEM: V/hat procedure should be followed in operating a carousel 
slide projector? 

INTRODUCTION 2 

Q 

The carousel slide projectror"ls^-^rel3ti.vely simple to operate 
and may be set up rather "quickly • Automat ic^lide...chan divices 
are provided on most models today, and a remote conttoT^^ieYice 
allows the teacher to stand at the front or back of the^ class and^guide 
the discuss ion • , 



STEPS 



KEY POINTS 



1. Place the projector on 
a stand ^ 



1,1 • Connect the power cord to. a/ wall 
outlet. The cords may be stored 
in a compartment on the bottom 
of the machine or in the projector 



case. 



2, Insert the lenses. 



3, Insert the slide 
' tray 



2,1 The lenses should be stored se- 
parately and must be placed in the 
projector. Match the notched track 
with the spocket in the machine 
and turn the sprocket so that 
lenses. move in and out easily, 

3.1 The slide tray' has a n6t chad area 
at number zero and this should be 
matched =v7ith the arrow on the ^ 
machine, 

3.2 The tray will not fat on the mat ch- 
ine unless these notches are in 
line. 



Insert the remote 
control .cord at the 
rear of the projector. 



U,l The male plug must be aligned with 
the outlet on the machine 1 Note 
the colored dot must be up for 
remote control to work properly. 



5.'- Turn on the lamp and insert a 
;^lide 
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5.1 Turn on., the switch on rear of 
machine, 

5.2 Press the remote control forward ■ 
button. for one slide change. The 
"select" button will allow you to 
rotate the tray to any position, 

5.3 Adjust the height of the image on 
the screen, 

5,U Focus thei image by pressing the 

focus ..button. ^ 
5,5 Adjust the size of the picture by V 
, turning the lenses barrel if the 



STEPS 

p — * 

Turn off the lamp. 6.1 

Store the projector* 7.1 

. 7.2 



7.3 



KEY POINTS 
projector has a zoom lens. 

Turn the sv/itch to the fan posi- 
tijOn so that the fan will cool 
the lamp before storage. 

When cool air blows out around the 
bulb. 

Remove the slide tray (it will 
only come off when set back at 
zero), remote control, and the 
lenses. " 
Place equipment in case carefully. 
Do not store the cor(^s so that 
they will scratch the lens. 
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PROBLEM AREA: Filmstrip Projectors 



PROBLEM: What procedure should be followed in operating a filmstrip 
projector? 

INTRODUCTION: 

Film projectors are similar in their general operating characteristics,, 
to standard slide projectors. , 



1, 



STEPS 'r 

Set the projector on 
a stand 



2, Adjust the projector. 



KEY POINTS 

1.1 Remove dust cover, 

1.2 Connect power cord. 

1.3 Turn on lamp. 

2.1 
2.2 



2.3 



Tilt the projector as required. 
Move the projector toward or away 
from the screen to obtain appro- 
priate image size. 
Focus the light beam on the screen 
to sharpen edges of the white- 
light area. 



5.* Insert the filmstrip 
in the caVrier, 



3.1 



3.2 



3.3 



Keep fingers off picture surfaces; 
filmstrips are susceptible to 
scratching. Handle only by the 
edges on the blank leader., 
Face the screen, read the film-- 
strip title, turn the filmstrip 
(left or right) head down, push 
the filmstrip gently into the 
channel until it stops. 
Continue to push gently and at the 
same time, begin to turn the 
oneratino- knob. 



Operate the projector. 



^4.1 Focus until the image is sharp 
when a picture, title, or focus 
frame appears on the screen. 

^.2 Adjust the framing control, if the 
image is split between two frames 
or is "out of frame". 

4»3 Rotate the filmstrip— advance le- 
ver to chai^nge the picture on the 
screen*. (Make the changes firm • 
and quick; DO NOT "inch" the 
picture slowly.) 
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STEPS KEY POINTS j 

5. Store the filmstrip c -i m ^x: ^i. n -c- j -.i. 

ro*ector ^ 5.1 Turn off the lamp first and then 

pro^ec or. ^ ^j^^ ^ few' moinents to 

cool the 'lair^. 

5.2 Disconnect the, power cord, 

5.3 Coil the power cord and store 
neatly. 

5.4 Retract the front lens and level, 
the machine before replacing the 
lid.' . 

5^5 Hake sure that no filmstrips have 
been left in the case and that no 
accessories or spare parts are 
omitted from the case. 

CORRECT METHOD FOR HANDLING FILMSTRIPS: 

1. After a fi^^lmstrio is used, it will be 'in a loose coil, too large 
to put in the can. 

I 

2. The correct method is to roll the filmstrip into a coil snali^ enough 
to fit the container. 

o ' ■ 

3. Nejver cinch a filmstrip to reduce the size of the coil. Cinch- 
ing will produce scratches on the film. 
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PROBLEM AREA: Opaque Projector 



PROBLEM: VThat procedure should be followed in operating an opaque 
projector? 

INTRODUCTION: • / 

Flat, printed, or drawn pictures or other materials, and some 
three-dimensional objects may be projected in opaque projectors^. 

The opaque projector operates with reflected light • The lamp 
illuminates the material; the image is reflected by a mirror through 
the lens to the screen. 



STEPS 

1, Place projector on stand, 1.1 

1.2 

2, Place material to be 
projected on projection 
platform. 



3. Turn on motor and lamp, - 3,1 

Focur/ on th^ scrof^n, , ■ 4,1 

4,2 

5, Operate the projector. 



KEY POINTS 

r.emove duct cover*. 
Connect power cord. 



Adjust the tilt and level by ex- 
tending the legs. 

Move the projector toward or away 
from the screen to obtain satis- 
factory picture size. 
Correct the focus until image is 
sharp. 



5.1 Operating the opaque projector in- 
volves only the proper insertion 
of materials in the desired se- 
quence, 

5.2 Use small adjustable lighted arrow 
to point out specifics on the 
screen. 



2.1 Place materials on the platform 
face up, with the bottom of the 
picture toward the screen (as the 
operator faces the screen). 



6, 



Store the opaque 
projector. 



6,1 
6,2 
6,3 



Detach the power cord.. 

Cover machine with the dust cover. 

Remove the projector fi^om the sldind.. 



PROBLEM AREA: Overhead Projector 

PROBLEM: V/hat procedure should be followed in oDerating an overhead 
projector? 

INTRODUCTION: 

I 

Some advantages of overhead projectors: 

1. The operator is able to face his audience. 

2. Pernii.ts successful operation in a lighted room. 

3. The operator can point out features appearing on the screen 
by pointing to the materials at the projector itself. 

A wide variety of techniques may be used to prepare materials 
for use in it. ' 



STEPS 



KEY POINTS 



1. Set up the projector. 



1.1 Place the projector on a suitable 
stand. 

1.2 Connect the power cord, 

1.3 Adjust room lighting for optimum 
viewing. 

1.4 Keep all glass sur .faces clean. 



2. Adjust the top mirror. 



2.1 Tilt the top mirror and adjust the 
light to proper screen height.' 

2.2 Make a rough focus. ' 



Place the material on 
the projector stage. 



3.1 Dirt on the starre glass will pro- :i 
ject as a screen imar^e, 

3.2 Check screen to see if material 
is positioned on the stage cor- 
rectly. 



U. Adjust the focus knob. 



4.1 Focus on printing or letters, if 
possible. 



Practice pointing to items 
on the transparency. 



5.1 Press the pointer tip firmly on 
the material, 

5.2 Keep your body out of the light 
beam. 



' Install the plastic roll 
over the projection platform. 



6.1 Make sure rollers are engaged 

firmly and that the plastic rolls 
across the projection platform 
freely. 
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STEPS 



KEY POI NTS 



7. Practice drawing 

^nd lettering on the 
p I ast i c ro I I . 



8. Shut the machine off, 



7.1 Make frequent checks of the writ- 
ing by looking at the projection 
screen . 

7.2 Practice using slides and trans- 
parencies to obtain smooth. transi- 
tions from picture to picture*. 

8.1 Turn off the lamp first and then 
let the fan run a few moments to 
cool the I amp . - 

8.2 Disconnect the power cord. 



REMEMBER : 

Keep all glass surface in overhead projectors cleanll Check- manufacturer' s 
instructions for cleaning materials. Clean surfaces with clean, soft, lint-free 
cloth. 
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Guide for Evaluating the Equipment and Materials 
Books ^ 

A. Quality books should: . ' 

1) Deal specifically with* subject matter..^ 

2) Contain current content. 

3) Be we I I organ i zed . ^ 

4) Emphasize main points. 

5) Contain good summa ry ph rases , for example, end-of-chapter summaries. 

f>) Include pictures, diagrams et cetera to further clarify difficult 
points. 

7) Not contain so much. excess material that the basic content is lost. 

8) Be selected for the age and background of the student. 

B. Advantages in the use of a book: 

1) Books are readily available to the student either through purchase or 
the I i b rary . " 

2) Mo special equipment is needed to read a book. 

3) The student can stop/ continue or reread the material at any time. 

4) Th.e student can skim the material or vary his speed of reading 
according to his ability. 

I 

5) .Notes can be taken in the margins or underlining can be done when the 

student owns his own copy. 

r.) Material can be read aloud or shared with others. ■ . 

C. Disadvantages in thp use of a book: 

1) The content may confuse the reader and further explanation cannot be 
immediately obtained. 

2) Poor readers may not grasp the material. 

3) Peading leaves much to abi^ ^ract - i nterpretat ion . 

4) The Dh i iosophical approach may not be consistent with that of your 
program. 
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5) The materi al.may be too simple or too advanced for the level of the 
student. 

D. The Instructor can increase learning by: 

1) Emphasizing the important points during the lecture or discussion, 
but should not repeat the book verbatim. 

2) Relating readings to specific course objectives. 
Pup I I cated Mate rials . f ■ 

A. Quality duplicated materials should: 

1) Be clear and readily readabhe 

2) Be specific material the student cannot secure elsewhere. 

3) B6 relevant to area of study. j 

B. Advantages in the use of duplicated materials: 

1) The student may read or reread at his leisure. 

2) When Only one copy is available it can be duplicated for each student. 

3) A student may take notes, underline or use as desired. 

4) The student can build a file of material. 

C. Disadvantages in using duplicated materials: 

1) Some materials do not make clear and readable copies. 

2) Copyright laws should be cons.i dered. ' 

D. The instructor may increase learning by: 

1) Conducting a discussion after the student has read the material. 

2) Asking questions on the important points. 

3) Requiring the, reading of an important article. 

4) Undarllning or emphasizing special points. . ' 
Overhead Projector and Transparencies ' 
A. Quality transparencies should: 

1 ) Have a "single i dea or minimum of Ideas. 
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2) Be simple and uncluttered. 

3) Use color where appropriate. 

4) Be neat and carefully lettered, if handmade. 

5) Contain print or images which can be seen in any part of the room, 

6) Contain materi a I that' needs visualization. 

B. Advantages in the use of an overhead projector and transparencies ^ * 

1) The teacher can: 

face the class 

write in a normal position 

create while talking 

point to stage rather than the screen 

indicate a point without loosing eye contact 

write what is appropriate at that particular moment. 

2) The room need not be darkened. 

3) The overhead projector requires little skill to use. 

4) Magazine pictures, in color, can be transferred to a -transparency . 

5) The order of content can be changed and material presented as the 
moment di ctates . 

6) The teachers can quickly create their ovyn material rather than rely 
on ready made materials. 

C. Di sadvarftages in the use of the overhead projector and ^-ransparencies : 
1) .Some single ideas can be over-visualized. 

D. The instructor can increase learning by: 

1) Using color to emphasize Ideas. 

2) Revealing material in small segments. 

3) I Shewing material In an appropriate sequence. 

4) Adding material, via overlay, in small segments. 
I) V/ritlng'on a prepared tranGprnroncy . i 
C) Having the studont make hi"", own transparencl . 
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IV. 0paque Projector 

A. A quality opaque ' project i on should: 

1) Be I arge^'enough to-be readable when projected. 

2) Fit the floor of the projector. 

3) Be clear enough to project well. 

4) Be flat so that al I of the image will be clear when projected. 

B. * Advantages^ In the use of opaque projection: 

1) Any printed material or picture can be projected. 

2) Material can be projected and the enlarged image can be traced for 
other use^ . 

3) The opaque projector allows a large class. to see book or printed 
material that otherwise on ly a smal I group could see at one time. ' : 

C. Disadvantages in the use of opaque projection: 

1) The room must beentireiy dark for adequate viewing. 

2) The projector can burn materials. 

3) The opaque projector is difficult to focus if your material is not 
completely flat. 

4) The opaque projector is large and cumbersome making moving difficult. 

5) So much light radiates from the projector that some students may find it 
difficult to see the screen. / ' • 

D. The Instructor may increase learning by: 

1) Having the'student make the presentation. 

2) Using actual materiaFs rather than simulations. 

V. Visua I Symbo Is - Graphs, Charts, Diagrams, Cartoons, Posters, Drawings. 
A. Quality visual synrt^ols should: 

1) Be neat and not cluttered. ^ ' • 

2) Util i ze color where appropriate ~ in most formats it adds a qrorji dorji.- 

3) Be rich with meaninq for the learner. ' ' 

4) Speak directly to the point. 
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5) Use complimentary colors which are pleasing to the eye. 

6) Not contain so much material the reader must constant ly turn back 
to the key. 

7) Have a title or caption which draws attention and/or explains purpose 
clearly. 

8) Be appropriate size for the in+ended purposes. 

9) Be relevant to the learner and enable him to see the major relation-- 
ships wi thout ,confus i ng details. 

ID) If presenting data, give the source and date. 

11) Use an appropriate*' scale or key. 

Advantages in the use of visual symbols: 

1) Visual symbols can be simple and not extremely artistic — 
you are merely suggestinq not reproducing. 

2) . Visual symbols can be put on other media (e.g. transparencies, film- 

stri ps , s l i des , etc. ) . ^ 

3) .Visual symbols can offer new approaches to material. 

4) Some topics are timeless and never outdate. 
Disadvantages in the use. of visual symbols: 

1) Their use, unless on projected medi a, is restricted to a small area 
or smal I group at one, time. 

2) Many aspects of your program material can be better shown by using the 
reel I thing.. 

The instructor can i ncrease I earn i nq by: 

1) Emphasizing important ideas. 

2) Using visual symbols on or with other media. 

^) Introducing the matoriol qradual ly rather than al ! at once. 
4) Using larger materials, and limitinq the amount of infom^'ation . 
Involving the student in preparation. 

I 
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VI . Recordegl -Ma+eri a Is 

A. Quality recorded materials should: 

1) Have good technical qualities, 

" i .e. voice clear ' 

adequate recording level 

absence of mechanical noise 

no background.^ I nterference , . 

no distortion : - 

2) Utilize ayoice which sounds good when recorded. 

3) Leave adequate spaces if responses are required. 

4) Include only pertinent material, not I rre I evanci es . 

5) Avoid the pass i ve "voice and use direct forms of addrrss. 

6) Limit the amount of new material, particularly new terms, which 
require much stopping and repeating. These c=^n be presented in 
other ways . ,^ i . ' ' 

B. Advantages in using recordings: 

1) Recordings are easy to prepare and use. 

o 

2) Recording tape is inexpensive and can be reused Indefinitely. 

3) Repairs are easy to make. 

4) Material can be presented with space lef^t for student response. 

5) Record! ngsvcan be used In combination with most other media'. 

i 6) Recording equipment (i.e. cassette recorders) can be easily trans- 
ported to any area. 

C. Disadvantages In using recordings: , ' 

s* .1 

1) Record] nqs are an abstract medl um when used alone. 

^ , ( 

2) Recordings can be extremely dull depending on voice, content and 
length. 

D. 'The instructor can increase learning by: ■ 

' 1) Limiting the length of time the student must listen to a voice pre- 

sentation. ' 

2) Planning other acti v'i 1 1 u-j which qive the student a brook from iho 
recording. 
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3) Interjecting rfcorije|cnaterIal rather than a Iways runrr'ing it parallel 
with other^ media/* 

. -O 

.4) Speaking distinctly and at. an appropriate' rate (comprehension of simple 
material is most effective at approximately 160 words/minute. 



VI I . Flat Pictures 



A. A quality picture should: " . ' . 

.•1) If backed (this is' pre-terab I e) , be neatly done (i.e. no wrinkles or 
gl ue I ines) . . 

•2) Be'suitable for the age and background of the student. 

3) Be in an artistic grouping when several are used. 

• -4) Convey the teacher's ideas clearly to tfie viewer. 

5) Be a s i ze suitable for a specific purpos-^e. 

6) Represent actual size or be so labeled. 

7) .Contain a limited number of cue val ues 'for response. 

o ■ ■ ■ * 

8) .,Be within the visual vocabulary of the intended audience. 

B. " Advantages in the use of flat pictures: 

. 1) The student may view a picture as long as he chooses. 

2) Pictures are often free and easy to obtain, since hundreds are 
available. 

/ . 

3) Cartoons and printed rT\aterials may also be utilized. 

4) Flat pictures can be wet mounted for p^ermanent preservation, ' 

5) Flat pictures used in a display onflipchart can be readily available 
so student need not go to a book. 

i 6) F"lat pictures can be used to convey emotions.. 

7) Flat- pictures can be' incorporated in other types of media. 

C. Disadvantages in the use of flat pictures: 

1) There is no depth "perception since pictures have only one dimension. 

2) Flat pictures can only be used by a small groups or one person at a time, 

3) - Flat pictures without verbal information can.^^be misleading and open to 

much interpretation based on past experience, since this -is an abstract 
medi um, - ... 
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'"'h.. .4) Flat pictures requi re much- space far storage. / • 

VI ! I S S.J i des 

A. ""Quality slides should: 

1) Have an uncluttered background so attention is focnjsed 'on ccihtent* 

2) Show the real thing* * 

' _ 3) Contain only one main idea, ^ • 

4) . If printed'material is used, -be easi ly readable when projected. 

5) Provide some means of identifying the actual. size of the photographed 
• ■ . . materi a I . 

6) Have good technical qualities, , 

- readab le pri nt 

good I i ghti ng - 

clear image ' 

B. Advantages in the use of slides: 

1) Slide presentation can be updated, rearranged, individualized for the 
group Involved. . . 

2) , Slides, when produced, need not be taken in sequence. 

3) Slides can be meaningful without narration.. 

4) When learning a skill, each step can be viewed and practiced indefinitely 
before moving on. - . 

C. Disadvantages in using slides: 

1) Slides do not show motion. 

D. The instructor can increase learning by: «. ! 
.1) Showing both the right and wrcJng aspects. 

2) Showing the slide for an appropriate length of time, not too rapidly 
or too slowly, for the Intended audience. 

3) Combining slides with other media. 

i.e. Audiotapes ' . 

Transparencies * . 

Super 8mm film loops 

. ' 4) P-lannjng for learner participation. . • 
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5) ■ Good coordination of the slides and" any narration'. 
Fi Imstrl ps ■ - ^ ■ - 

A. A quality filmstrip should: , " ' 

1) Be clear and' use closeups when appropriate. 

2) Use live subjects in areas where needed or available. 

3) Use color to dl st i ngui sh' the di ffd^^ent /parts' of a diagram. 

4) Have a logical sequence. 

5) Have a written script in addition to the record, where this is 
appropriate. 

6) Provide the teacher some means of keeping the correct picture with 
the correct narration if the projector is not automatic. 

7) Uti I i ze cartoon's if they are more effective in making the point. 

8) Utilize a musical background when it hejps in emphasizing a subject. 

B. Advantages i n the .use of a f i Imstrip: 

1) Filmstrips can be viewed pn a small viewer while reading the script, 
(preferred by many students)' 

2) Filmstrips can, be used at any pace. .. 

3) Filmstrips can be used without narration for test purposes. 

* 4) Filmstrips can be easily ^on verted to a slide sequence. 

"5) Filmstrips are a step-by-/step ski I t sequence which can be used 
instead of slow motion, j 

6) The teachers can replace the commercial narration with thei r own 
i nformatlon , i f des i red 

C. Disadvantages in the use of a filmstrip: 

1) Filmstrips quickly show the effects of handMng and rpisuse. 

2) Filmstrips are difficult to repai r and a splice is a I ways visible. 

3) Filmstrips cannot. ( un I ess cut apart) be edited or changed. This then 
makes the record narration unuseable. 

4) There Is a decrease in flexibility since the sequence' is always the same 
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5) Fllmstrips are, not suitable if. motion is required. 
D. The I nstructor can increase learning by: 

1) Stopping .at points' during the fllmstrip to discuss the materi a I . 

2) Having the student provide narration. ■. ' ^ 

X. 16 mm Fi "Ims ^ ' ■ r 

A. Quality films should: • * 

1) Have their content organized and well coordinated. 

2) Contain pertinent material^ with a mir'mum of -extraneous material. 

3) Be relatively current: 

i .e. clothi ng - 
" . ca rs 

content ' 

4) . Ideally contain color, since it Is preferred by learners." 

5) Contain printed titles .or words since they increase teaching 
• effectiveness. ■ 

6) Identify the main idea or purpose early in the film. 

7) Show quality in the technical aspects: ' i . " ' 
i.e. sound and picture synchronization 

clear, I iWI iW'sewat'mer'™^^^^^^^ 

sharp picture ' 

8) Identify changes in actual size (i.e.: in a closeup). 

9) Be seen from the view the- learner wod!d see it. 

B. Advantages In the use of films: 

1) Fi ;ms can reproduce real ity. 

2) The stuaent can see special things not available in the environment. 

3) There i.s an increase in retention and interest when using films. 

4) There are hundreds of films available and many are free. 

5) Fijns can show realism especially when they are in color. 

6) Films can be easily repaired. 
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7) Films can bring the, resource people +o the classroom, 

8) Films are especially good for conveying attitudes or fed^l'ings. 

C. Disadvantages in using films:' 

1) A film becomes outdated quickly and easily. 

2) . Films are expensive to purchase or produce. 

3) A film might contain too much melodrama. ' 

.4)' Fi Ims tend to consume more time than other media in getting the 
* poi nt across . 

D. The ihstructor may increase learning by: 

1) Presenting a guide before the film to allow the student to concentrate 
on Seeing the film and not taking notes. 

2) Conducting a discussion prior to the film to alert students to 
Important points. - 

3) Stopping for discussion during the film rather than at the encl- 

4) Supplementing with related materials. 

5) Discussing at the end of a film. 

6) Using the projector capabilities of still framing, reversing or^ 
rerunning when appropriate. 

Film loops- (8mm) 

A. Quality filmloops should: 

1) Be accompanied by some verbal information either printed ortaped. 

2) Include only basic element or a single concept. * « 

3) Contain printed titles "to increase effectiveness. !^ ' 

4) Have a plain background that does not distract from the area of 
concentration . 

5) Utilize tight closeups when appropriate. 

6) Have smooth camera motion with no overuse of zoom, dissolve, etc!. 

7) . Show action the way the learner would see it if he were doing it. 

8) Not uti I Ize motion which Is unnatural ly s low.. 

9) Utilize printed titles rather than dissol ves to indicate passage of time 
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B. .Advantages In the use of filmloops: 

1) The film need 'not be handled/either when loading or rewinding. 

2) Filmloops can be repeated as many times as desired. 

3) Filmloops are short and contain single ideas. 

4) When using the silent filmloop the teachers can add their own narra- 
tion. ^ ' 

5) Filmloops can be used in large or small areas with any amount of light, 

6) Filmloops can easily become a part of a self learning package. 

C. Disadvantages in the use of the filmloop: 

1) Motion can be stopped for only short periods of time, 

2) If a certain segment is desired the whole unit must be repeated. 

3) It is difficult to make;copies from the original print unless the 
more^ expens i ve format of 16 mm is used. 

4) Fi lm loops may be. time cpnsuming to plan and produce. 

5) Si lent f i Imloops cannot adequate ly convey verbal interaction. 

6) Over i mp 1 i fi cation can decrease learning. 

D. The i nstructor may increase learning by: 

1) Usjng their own narration to direct the student's attention to 
speci f ic th ings . 

XII. Microf i Im ... 

A. ^Qua 1 ityj microf i Im should: : 

1 ) ' Be ias i ly readab I e 

1 

2) HavG| .a ^reader-pri nter read'i ly available for use. 
6. Advantaglps in using microfilm: 

1) Large quantities of information can be readily available. 

2) Irreplaceable materials can be preserved and still used. 

3) Large quantities of material can be stored In a small space. 

4) Microfilm Is becoming I ess . expens i ve to buy than some original 
materials or even copies. 
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C, Disadvantages in using microfilm: , 

1) The filming equipment is expensive. 

2) The reader-printer is expensive, 

D. The instructor can increase learning by: 

1) Providing a guide or b i b I i ography ' to pertinent materials, • 
XIII. Mddels , • . \ ^ 

A, .Quality models should: 

1) Have the important parts clearly identified. 

2) Have an accompaying guide to unlabeled parts, 

3) Clearly evidence a re 1 at i pnsh i p to actual size, 

4) ' Pe as much like the ^'actual" as possjb'le, 

5) Have movement ability if possible. - . 

6) Be adaptable to realistic performance of skills, 

7) Be easy to assemble and disassemble, 

c B. Advantages I n us ing models . 

■ 1) The student can disassemble or assemble to see the relationship 
between various parts. ' ■ 

2) The student has the opportunity to practice in order to reduce 
anxiety in the real situation. 

3) Many basic models do not change, thus model does not become outdated 
quickly. 

C. Disadvantages In using moclels. 

1) Models are a stationary unit which cannot be changed or updated, 

2) Models are not the real thing in color or texture. 

D, The Instructor may increase learning by: 

1) Making models available to the student foV independent practice, 

2) Providing an identification guide, 

3) Pr9vlding worksheets to be filled out in rel ationsh ip to the model. 

4) .Having the student orally Identify parts of the model, 
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XJV. Videotape 

A. Qualify videotape should: 

1) Utilize narration rather than live dialog for demonstrations when this 
contributes to smoothness of presentation. 

2) . Utilize printed titles and words to increase effectiveness. 

3) Have good technical quality, for example: - ' 

clear, sharp; picture, - . . - 

no noise interference 
■ synchronization of voice and picture 

4) Employ good camera action., . 

i.e.. smooth motion, 

appropriate use of zoom, f ade, ^ d i ssol ves^; , . 
motivated angles and changes, 

closeups where appropriate,- * • - 

.'good picture composition. 

5) Utilize graphics which are neat, readable and in a form to be handled 

. ' with ease. . 

6) Have an uncl/uttered background. 

7) Utilize colors appropriate to the black and white or color format, 
whichever is used. 

8) Feature appropri atel y dressed talent*, avoid f'owered clothing, shiny 
^ or loud jewelry. 

9) . Be used fpr presentations not immediately available to a large group 

a I I at one time . ; ^ . ' 

B. Advantages in using videotape: 

1) Videotape can show motion and special closeups. 
.2) Videotape' can be tailor-made to the teacher's and student^s needs. 

3) Videotape can be easily erased and reused. 

4) A situation can be recorded and replayed for evaluation either in part, 
or whole. 

5) The performance of special teachers or material can be supplied to 
large groups of students. 
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C. Disadvantages in using videotape:' 

1) Videotape usually requires extra filming light for qcod q.Uvtsli*^v 
, pictur^es. 

I 

?) Many l|echnical problems can be associated with videotape eou i r '^^-'''^^ . 

3) Some cameras and video tape recorders reqy i r;e__Jibe services of '"^^ 
technician, , ■ ' 

D. The instructor can increase learning by: 

1) Slowing thr^^liar rat i or for increased comprehension. 

2) Using the slow motion or still frame capabilities of the recorder. 

3) Evaluating the vi deo taped activity with the student. 

4) Avoiding the "straight face" lecture format. 

5) Utilizing "cliff hanqers^.on open ended questions. 

6) ■ Planning for student involvement. 

7) Posing more problems and presenting more raw data with fewer con- 
c I us i ons . 

Programmed Materials 

A, Quality prog rammed ifnater i a I should: 

1) Have precise objectives, the achievement of which can be measured. 

?) ^rcvide Immediate knowledge of results at frequent intervals. 

Ut i I i re smal I steps, each building on the other, so the student may 
proceed i ndependent^ly . 

4) 'how evidence of repeated testing or tryout with students as part of 
i t^ development- 

^0 Include a descr i^^it i on of terminal behaviors which are significant. 
) 9e care-foully '~>eauenced. 

7) Have sequencing based on careful content analysis and testi.nn. 

8) Have an appealing format (i.e. linear may have rpore appeal than 
branch i ng) . ^, 
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.B. .rs Advantages In using p^rogrammed material: . " 

D The student can work at his own pace. . ' * . 

2) Programmed material can instruct efficiently with little^or no 
teach. r participation. 

3) Programmed material is useful not only for new material, but also 
- ' ■ for review: or remedial work. 

C. Disadvantages in the use of programmed. materia Is : 

1) There may be decreased contact between .student' and teacher. . . 

2) Programmed learning can be a mechan i ca I , -un i nte M ectua I "lock-step" 
♦ . ki nd of learning. 

3) Programmed material depends primarily on students' reading- abi I ity. 

D. The instructor may increase learning by: 

n Providing follow-up material with student's participation. 
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Module No. 2 - Title Page 
*',. Writing Behavioral ly-Oriented Objectives 

Prerequisites: None. • 
Directions: 1. a. Read the Introduction on p. 2. 

b. Read the Performance- Object i ves onp, 3, ^ , 

c. 

' 2, If you think you are prepared for the assessment without 

studying this module, see p-. 9 for the test and p. 10 
" for the self-evaluation. 

3. If you .have- successt'u My completed the test and self- 
1 ■ evaluation, proceed to the next module. 

6 

4. ' If you were not successful or if you choose not to be 
. assessed now, proceed with this module. 

' ' ■ * a. Read the References listed on p. 4. 

■ b. Read the Learning Experience on p. 5. 

Note: ' Your resource person is available to help you 
while you are studying this module. 
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I ntroduct Ion 

* ■ * . 

The purpose of" th i s module Is to guide you while studying what behaviora f ly- 

o^i^nted objectives (or performance objectives) mean ahd how to write them. 

Many articles- and >ven books hav6 been written about different kinds of objectives. 

The reason for that Is because |he statement (or the identl f icatjon) of what the 

. students shoujid be able.^td do at the end of Instruction is not an. easy task for 

any teacher. In the Information Sheet you will find several recommended, resources^, 

^ to study. 
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Performanca Objectives 

Upon completion of this module, the terminal performance expected is expressed 

in the ■ ■ ^ 

. terminal Objective: , 

Us I ng. your occupational specialty you will wri te behavi ora I ly-or i ented 
objectives which will be, mean i ngf u I and measu.reab I e^. . 

The performance expec;ted as a terrninaj objective is further- cl ari f i ed in 

Enabling Objectives: ■ \ . 

1. State the students' terminal performance derived from the goal 
of the instruction, 

2. Describe the conditions under which the termi na T perfor.nance will 
be done. ' ' 

3. Develop the evaluating method of students' terminal performance 

which will include the level of . acceptance • 

f . ■ ■ ■ . 

b ■ - , ■ 
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References, Equipment and Materials Needed . ' ' 

to Comp I ete Th t s Mod'u I e 

. Video tape: Designing a Vocational Course 

.2, Mager, R. , and Beach/ K. ' Developt-nq Vocational Instruction . Palo Alto,. 
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3. Bjorkquist, D. What Vocational Education Teachers Should Know About Indivi- 
dualizing Instruction. In N-.. Frantz, Jr., (ed.'), I ndi vi dua I i zed I nstructional 
Systems for Vocational and Technical Education: A Collection of Readings . 
Athens, Georgia: Vocational- Instructional Systems,. 1974. 
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•Learning Experience - Performance Ob Jecti ve and Directions 

Ob jecti ve . . 

Using your occupational specialty you will write behavioral ly-ori ented 

objectives which will be meaningful and measurab le . 

Watch: Vi.deo tape "Designing a VocatiohaJ. Course". ' ' ' . ' ' ' 

Read: . 1. Learning Experience - Information Sheet, (part I on p. 6). 

. ^ 2. Mage-n, -R. , and' Beach , K. - Developing Vocational Instruction . 

' (ref.erence^o,^2, pp. 28-34). 

3. ' Bjorkquist, D. • What Vocational Teachers Should Know About 

I ndi vi dual i zing Instruction , (reference No. 3,. pp. 64-67). 

4. Puce[, D., and Knaak, W,. Individualizing Vocational and Technical 
I nstruction (reference No. 4, pp. 76-79). 

5. Mager, R. Prepar i ng I nstruction a I Objectives . ( f^eference No*". 5, 
especially pp. 10-24, recommerlded , ' not required). 

•6. Learning Experience Information Sheet, (part II on p. 6). 

Practice:' Fol low the; instructions in the Learning Activities on p., 8. 

c 

Evaluate: K -Complete the self-administered test on' p . 9 and fhe checklist, 
on p . 10. ■ " . • 

^2. For your evaluation discuss your written answers. with your resource 
.person. ■ ■ ^ 

3. If you were successful in your evaluation, proceed to the next module. 
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Supplements 4 
Module No. 2: Writing Behavioral ly-Oriented Objec\fives 
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Learning Experience - rnformatlon Sheet 

Part I. Introduction to your study 

You will watch the video tape "Designing a Vocational Course", which will 
introduce you to how a vocational course is designed. You will need this rnforma- 
tion later on while studying Module No. 3 "Overview of Development and Planning for 
a Course", The most important for you now is to carefully follow the last part of 
the video tape, which explains what performance objectives mean and how to write 
them. 

You will read several pages in the book written by Mager and Beach (1967) which 
deals^with how 'to write the performance objectives for a course. After this reading 
you will gain information of how to develop performance objectives for individualized 
instruction from the arti cl e written by BJorkquist (1974). In the book of Pucel and 
Knaak (1^75) you will find a different approach to this problem and severa I examp les 
of how to write the performance objectives for an occupational instruction program. 

If you wish to imp rove. more on your ski Ms related to performance objectives, 
it is recommended that you can study the* p rogrammed textbook written by Mager (196?). 
-E^pec^eAly pp. 10-24 should- t^e interesting for you. ^ / 

Part Ik Cone I us ion ' 

After you have- watched the video tape and read all pages described above, you 
will 'have learned about the performance objectives pretty well. You will have devel- 
Qped your own opinions and conclusions related to this topic. 

While vriting the performance objectives the most Important thing to remember 
and follow Is that the performance .object I ves consist of: 
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1. Statement of-'students ' performance at the end of instruction (which 

was derived from the goal, of that Instruction). . * 

2. Conditions under which the performance will be executed (e.g. what 
students will be given /in what en vi ronment the performances will be 
done, etc.). 

3. The expected level of students' performance (which describes the method 
of evaluating of students' outcomes at the isnd of the instruction). 

r 

Every performance object i ve shou I d contain these three parts regardless of ' 
whether or not it is written f9r an occupational program, course, course unit, lesson 
and for group or individually taught instruction.* 
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Learning Experience - Learn i ng Act i vi t ies 



After studying this module you should complete the following, activities: 

1. Write at least 10 verbs, suitable for your occupation, that express 
an action. 

2.. Select the performance "statements from the list presented below which 
you think are behavioral i-n-nature. Circle the letter beside each of 
them : , 

a. Students will understand the function of a diesel engine. 

b. Students will know the parts "of ^ beef an i ma Is*. 

c. Students will describe the key parts of a di'esel engine. 

d. Students will identify the parts of a beef animal . 

e. Students will solve quadratic equations. 

f. Students wi 11 understand how to solve quadratic equations. 

'3. Try to write the sf atement-of what students will perform at the end 

of instruction in your occupation derived from goal of your instruction. 

Note: realize that your students* goals can be very broad, 
e.g. "to become a draftsman" or narrower e.g. "to 
- prepare a soup" or very narrow e.g. "to^>measure 
vol tage" . , - : 

4, For each performance statement written in Learning Activities Item No. 3 
list the conditions 'under which that performance will be executed. 

5. For each students* performance stated. in Learning Activities Item No. .3 
put down the acceptable level of that performance. 

Note: You should check your performance with your resource person. 
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Learning- Experience - Tes-t 

Answer. in brief written form the following questions: ' ' 

1. Describe the difference between a goal of instruction and a performance ^ 
objective for that instruction. Give an example. 

2. Select what you consider to be the best behaviorally stated objective 
which you prepared during the learning activities (No. 3, 4, and 5.). 
Write a statement descri b i ng^ how you will ascertain whether or no,t a 
student has accomplished th Is ^objecti ve based on: 1) the performance 
statement, 2) the statement of conditions under which the terminal 
behavior wl>l be performed and 3) the level of performance specified In 
the objective. \ 

After'you have finished this test and the -checklist on p. 10., discuss your answers 
with your resource person. 
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Learning Experience - Checklist 



Directions:- You will use this checklist for your own evaluation. Please 
answer the following quest iorrs 'by -ci re! I ng , one of three 
possible responses: 

Do the performance objectives you wrote in the, . learnj ng act ivi ties on' p. 8. 

1* express clearly your instructional intent? yes'" not certain. no 

2. include: . \ . 

a. performance statement? yes not certain no 

■ \ .' ■ 

b. conditions under which performance 

would be executed? ' x * yes not certain no 

c. level of acceptance? yes not certain no' 



Level of Acceptance : 

If you answered eTther no_ or not certain to any questions above, you wi I I 
decide cooperatively with your resource peVson what resources recommended In this 
module you shoufd study again,"^ 
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Module No. 2 - Teach er^s Evaluation 



Teacher^s evaluation of the learning process offered in this module. 



Dear Col I eague : ' - 

We would like to have some of your impressions of this module. We need^^these 
impressions for the eva I uat ion of our program which you are now studying. , 

Would you, please, answer the following questions by circling one of'three"' 
possible responses? Thank you for helping us. 

The Program Authors 
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Ev.aluatton of This Module 



Questions 
Was this module interesting to you? 



Was this module written clearly? ^ 
Vlhs this module too short? 
Was this module too long? 

Was this module directed to the most important 
' learning points only? - 

Did you understand the objectives of this module? 

Did the bo^ks and/or articles recommended in this module 

a. relate . to the content of this module? 

b. he I p. you.j n "the .ach ievement of objectives? 

Did. the videos tape^> tapes and/or other aids 
recommended in this module d 

a. relate to the content of this module? 

b. ,help you in the achievement of objectives? 
Did the learning activities 

a. relate to the content of this module? 

b. help you In the -ach i evement of objectives? 
Were the test and checklist items 

a. worded clearly? 

b. concentrated to the most important points * 
of- your I ea rn i ng? ^ 

Did fh6 checklist help you in your evaluation? 

Did you learn from this module what you had expected? 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 

> yes 

yes 



not much 



yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 



not - much 
not much 
not much 



no 
no 
no 
no 



not mu'ch no 

not much no 

not much - no 

not much no 



not much no 

not much no 

c 

not much no 

not much no 



yes. not much no 

yes not much no 

yes not much no 

yes ndt muc-h no 
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- / 

Your special comments; 



What do you think should be improved, in this mo^dule? 
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Overview of Developme'nt and Planning for a Course 



Prerequisites: Completion of the following modules: 



1 No. 1. .- Audio-Visual Equipment and Materials 



No. 2. - V/riting Behavioral ly-Oriented Objectives 



Di rections : . 

1. Be sure you have successfully completed all prerequi s'i tes . 

2. a. Read the Introduction on p. 2. 

'"-.b. Read the Performance Objectives on p. 3. , 

3. Mf you think you are prepared for the assessment without studyinjg this 

module, see pp. 17, 24, 29 for the test and pp. 18, 25, 30 for.self- 
evaluation. ' • " . 

4. If you have successfully completed the test and self-evaluation, proceed 
to the next module. 

5. If you wer^ not successful or if you choose not to be assessed now,, pro- 
ceed with this module. . " ■ 

a. Read the references listed on p.. 4. . 

. .-J 

b. Read the Learning Experience I on p. 5. • 



/ 



Note: Your resource person is available to help you whije you are 
studying this module. 
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I ntroductio'n 

The purpose of this module is "to i nform- you how .a couj-se- is developed and 
what to do before" you start to teach a course. 

The word "course" has severa I mean i hgs . The definition of "course of study" 

by "the American Vocational Associ at i on , . I nc . (AVA) says: 

Course of study is an inclusive outline of the objectives, 
experiences, skills, projects, demonstrations, related 
information, and methods involved in teaching-a school 
subject, covering a special period of time. 

In some vocational schools the woK.d "course" is used to describe the program 
to prepare for an occupational field e.g. cosmetology. In some other schools it means 
a' subject in the preparation for an occupational field. Some examples are intro- 
duced on p. 10, . 

Whether you teach the whole occupational field I i ke "Baki ng" or a smaller 
part of a , field like the "Dental Materials", part of the program for "Dental 
Assistant", depends on your occupational field and the school's organization. 

Regardless of how big a piece of instruction you teach, the rules for working- 
with it are the same. ' 



Performance Objectives 

\ ■ -If, ■ • ■ 

Upon completion of this module, the terminal performance expected is expressed 

i n the ' . . 

Termi na I Object ive : . 

Based upon the knowledge of how a course is designed you will plan for a 
course in^your occupational field. . 

. The performance expected as a terminal objective is further clarified In 

Enab I i nq Ob ject i Ves : 

!• Write the introduction to, the course in your occupational field 
(Learning Experience II. 

•2. Plan for the course in your occupational* field (Learning Experience II). 

1 

3. Plan for the individualized course I n your occupatipna I f ield ..(Learni ng 
Exper I enc'e III). 
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References, Equipment and Materials Needed 
to Complete This Module 



1. Resou-rce material attached to this module: Definitions of Terms in Vocational , 
Technical and Practical Arts Education , ' . 

2. Video. tapes: a) Designl^ng'e Vocational Course ^ 

b) Planning a Vocational Course 

3. Video tape playback deck 

4. Mager, R. , apd- Beach, K- Deve I opi nq Vocationa I I nstructi on . . Palo Alto, 
■California: Fearon Publishers, 1967, 

5* Pucel, D., and Knaak, W, Individualizing Vocational and Technical Instruction, 
Coli/mbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1975. 

6. Bjorkquist, D. What Vocational Education Teachers Should Know About 

Individualizing Instruction. In N. Frantz, Jr. \(Ed..), Individualized Technical 
Systems for Vocational and Techn i ca I Education : ^A Collection of Readings . 
Athens, Georgia: Vocational- I'nst ructi ona I Systems, 1974. 
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Learning Experience I - Performance . , ' 

Objective and Directions 

■ \ 

' Objective \ 

' You will write the introduction to the course in your occupatjonal field' . 

Watch: Video tape "Designing a Vocational Course", 

Read': 1. Some definitions of terms related to this module (e,g, definition 
of course, curriculum, vocational curriculum and others wh i ch you 
. think will be useful for your teaching practice/ (reference No, 1), 

2. Mager, R, , and Beach, K. Developing Vocational Instruction , 
(reference No, 4, pp, 10-24), and 

Pucel, D,, and Knaak, W, Individualizing Vocational and . 
Techni ca I I nst ruction , (reference No, 5, pp, 63-73), 

3, Learning Experience I - Information Sheet on p, 8, 

Practice: Follow the instructions in the Learning Activities on p,.l6. 

Evaluate: 1, Complete the self-administered test on p, 17 and the checklist on 
p. 18, - ■ 

2, For your evaluation discuss your written answers with your resource 
person, 

3, If you were successful in your evaluation, proceed to the next 
Learning Experience, 



1 



• Learning Experience I! - Performance 
Objective and .Directions 

. Objective 

You w'i I I' plan for the course in. your occupational field . 

Watch: Video tape "Planning- a Vocational Course". 

Read:. 1, Learning Experience M - Information Sheet on p, 19. 

Practice: Follow the instructions in the Learning Activities on p. 23. 

Evaluate: 1. Complete the sel f-administered ,test an p. 24 and the checklist 
^ • . on p . 25. . ■ 

2. For your evaluation discuss your written answers with your 
resource person. • ' ' 

3. If you' were successful in your evaluation, proceed to the next 
Learning Experience. 
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Learning Experience III - Performance 
Objective and Directions 



Ob jecti ve ' 

. Based on your competency achieved in Learning Experience II, you wi 
for the, individualized course in your occupational field. 



p I an 



Practice: 
Eva I uate: 



Read: 1. - Learn i ng Experience NT- Information Sheet 'on p. 26. 

2. Pucel, D. , and Knaak, W. Individualizing Vocational an.d Technical 
I nstruct ion , (reference No. 5). Required pages: 19-25. 
Recommended pages: 89-97, 97-129, 232-239. 

3. Bjorkqulst, D. What. Vocational Education Teachers Should Know About 
Individualizing Instruction , (reference N0./6, pp. 64-73). 



Follow the i nstructions i n the Learning Activities on p. 28. 

1. Complete the self-administered text on p. 29 and the checklist on 
p. 30. 

2,. For your evaluation discuss your written answers with your, resource 
' person. \, 

3. If you were successful in your evaluation, proceed ,to the. next 
module. 
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Module No. 3: Overviev/ of Development and Planning for a Course 
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Learnfng Experience I - Information Sheet 



You have watched the video tape '^Designing, a Vocational Course" in which 
the basic information about the development of a course has been presented, 
liet us, repeat the bas ic thi nqs on ly . 



,,of society. The, b road qoa I of that certain course is stated in terms of the 
intended outcome of the courlse, for example "to be an electrician". 

Before the students' enrollment in the course it is necessary to inform them 
what the course Is like. Some examples of course introductions can be seen on 
pp. 10-15. Notice the parts of the introduction . 

Now the question is "How was the content of the course designed?" ; • 

It was based on a task analysis. What a task analysis means you have read in 
the books Mager (1967) and Puce I (1975;. ... 

In the video tape you have seen that the content of the occupation e.g. 
"Coffee Shop Food Preparation" was divided into major work areas or "blocks of 
duties": 



The request for a certain vocational course should be derived fPQm the needs 




To cook on a range 
Bake pastries 
Prepare fow I etc. 



Each of these blocks .was divided into smaller parts cal'l ed "duties" . 



The 



block *'^'To cook on a range" can be divided, into these duties: 



Prepari ng soup 
Preparing hot dishes 
Preparing eggs, etc. 



While watching the video tape^^you heard the definition of tasks: 



"Taks are 



necessary steps which need to be done before one can complete the larger piece of 



work or activity called a duty. 



It 
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For example: Duty: Preparing soup 

Tasks': Selecting Ingredients 

Cleaning vegetables = - ^ 

Chopping vegetables - 
Simmeri ng together . ' ^ 

You have read the definition of a task In Mager ( 1967) : . "A task Is a- 
logi ca I ly reJated set. of actions required for the completion of a job objective. 
Stated another way, a task is a complete job element." . '-^ • 

■ Mager^s definition is not consfstenl" with the video taped deffnHlon written- 
above, I f you recall what you haveread In Mager (1.967), and Pucel {^:7^^.you 
wit I notice that the principle of breaking down the requested con ten tv^c?^^ art" occupa- 
tion Is the same. The only problem is that the terminology is not staad^;rcli2.?d. 

The important^ thing is the completeness of tasks in the proper sec|uencev;.;^^ ^ 
the example ^bove, the sequence was developed by answer! ng .thB questlon,:"What Js 
'the first (second, third, etc.) step in preparing soup?" 

The tasks and related performance objectives should identify what knowledge, 
skills and attitudes the students have to learn in the course. •* 



Introduction To a Course - Examples 

Cosmetology, Minneapolis Area Vocational Technical School/ p, 1K. 

Ilectro-Mechanica I Technology, St, Paul Area Technical Vocational Institute 
P- 12, 

Auto body, Kelsey Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Saskatoon, Canada 
p. 15- . , 
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MINNEAPOLIS AREA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
1 101 Third Avenue So.. Minneapolis, Minn. 55404 



COSMETOLOGY 

■ c 

General Descnption 

Cosmetology is the care and beautification of ihr hair, skin and nails which includes the sh^iping. styling, 
permanent waving and coloring of hair, scalp and hair treaimeniS;, facials, make-up and manicuring. After 
the satisfactory completion of 1500 hours of training, both a written and a pracrica! ex.piination are- given 
by the Minnesota State Board of Hairdressing and Beauty Culture. A>licensc :s issued by the Board to 
those who obtain acceptable grades. * ^ 

* ... - i 

Types of Employment in Industry 

As a cosmetologist enters the profession she usually perform^; a variety of services or may be an assistant 
to a hair stylist. An experienced cosmetologist may specialize, becoming a hair stylist, a hair coloring 
technician, or a make-up artist. Those interested in supervision and salon operation may work as managers 
in large salons, own their own shops, or be employed as instructors in beauty schools. Occupations such 
; as demonstrator and representative for a manufacturer of cosmetics or beauty shop equipment include 
iravc! opportunities. Salaries compare favorably wiih those in other professional fields. Cosmetologists 
^work a five day week. • * 



Length of Course ^ 

Approximately ten months: The course starts the last week in July. Students are in class eight hours a day. 

Entrance Requirements - A student needs to h'ave a liking for people, an interest in good 
grooming, finger dexterity, good coordination, sales ability, goo^J health and freedom 
from allergies. Because the practical work is based on theory which is science oriented, 
students need to be able to understand and remember this kind of subject matter. 
Biology, chemistry and other science courses offered in high school provide helpful c 
background information. Students submit an application and a transcript of high school ' 
records. The State Board requires that a heahh history form, completed by a physician 
and notarized, be submitted by an accepted student bn the first day of class attendance. 
Training hours cannot be counted until the health history form is turned in to school 
and is filed with the State Board. At the bcgirfning of training, students work on manne- * 
quins and on each other. They must be willing to do this in order to gain experience 
before working on patrons. Students provide white uniforms and shoes and buy *a kit of 
personal equipment costing $50.00. ' . 



Brief Outline of Course Includes Theory and Practical Work in : 

Sanitation and Sterilization 
Dermatology 
Trichology 



Electricity 
Light Rcfy 
Anatomy 
Facial Treatments 
Eyebrow Arching 



l^lanicuring 
Shampo<)S and Rinses 
• Scalp Treatments 
Hair Coloring 
. Hair Bleaching 
Lash and Brow Tinting 
Hair Cutting 
Hair Styling 



Care and Styling of Wigs^ 
Permanent Waving 
Chemical Hair Relaxing 
Business .Management 
.Minnesota HairdrCbsing and 
Beauty Culture Lavss 



High school studentv may make application upon completion of the first semester in the senior year. 

. ' I3G. - 
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St, Paul Area Technical Vccational Institute 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



Public Area ScKboI - The Institute is a part of the 
St. Paul School system and serves the residents of 
the St. Paul area and the State of Minnesota. U rtieets 
standards established by the Minnesota State Plan for 
Technical Vocational Education and is approved for the 
instruction of veterans, orphans of war veterans, State 
and Federal rehabilitation students, technicians for 
national defense and manpower needing, training or 
retraining tol meet the changing needs of industry. 

Student EnroUment - The median' age of the student 
body is eighteen years and six months. Most students 
are high school graduates. Placement in a particular 
program is preceded by the counseling process which 
brings the student into focus with his interests, abilities, 
physical assets and attitude toward learning. Appraisal of 
the student's progress is made quarterly. Unsatisfactory 
progress may necessitate a change of objective. 

Length of Courses^— Cburses vary in length (See inside 
of b(ochure)' The full time day program is based on a 
seven hour day - 8:00 A.M. - 3:30 P.M. Student 
progress and time required to complete the courses 
will be'' determined by variable factors — previous 
schooling,^ capacity to learn,- motivation, work habits 
and economic Wlfare. All students pursuing a :diplom'a 
of graduation 'must complet'p the required curriculum. 
This will make them highly desirable and useful 
employees in their chosen occupations and wi}l enable 
them to meet standards of industry for entry employees,- 

Tuition Free — Min^nesota residents meeting minirnum 
requirements may attend tuition-fr^e until they reach 
age 21. If their twenty-first birthday ^occurs during the 
school year - September to August — they may com- 
plete the school^year without paying tuition^ 

Veterans Affairs - Vetejans or sons and ctaught'wNlf 
veterans who believe -they are entitled, to ahy educa^ 
tional benefits administered by the Veterans Adminis-" 
tration should apply directly :to the regional office^ of 
Veterans AdministraUon at Fort Snelling for 
Certificate of Eligibility.- The Institute counseling office 
is sin touch with the Veterans Administration and will 
assist students in prQCessing the various forms. State 
law no. 89-358 entitles Minnesota Veterans who entered 
service prior to age 21 and who made'_^pplication to . 

""attend school within two years of their discharge from 
the service or before their 29th birthday to attend any 

• Minnesota area school tuition free. 

Tuition Charge - All students 21 years of age by 
September 1 must pay tuition. Tuition rate is set each 
year by .the St. Paul Board of Education, 

Housing: ^Non-Residents - Student dormitories are not 
available. Arrangements for housing should bb made on 
an individual basis.^ Students coming to St. Paul may find 
living accommodations at the YMCA or YWCA which 
are within walking distance of the school. 



Placement Service Without Charge f The coordinator 
for the school assists the graduat^i ii; finding place- 
ment, He inakes follow-up visits to facilitate satisfac- 
tory employer-employee relatioiji. The coordinator is 
^ in continuous communication with trade and industry. 
Additional placement services are provided through 
cooperation with Minnesota Manpower Services. 

Admissions 

HigH School Swc^nts in senioi year contact the 
coui^seiors in their* respective ^^choois for adnrtission 
^ information. 

High School Gfarluatesi Adults and Other Interested 
Applicants should come in and take the preplacement 
tests which arc aoministered the first Monday, of each 
month at ?^ 00 an. and the second Monday of each 
month at 6:00 p.m. (If a holiday should fall on one of 
these Mcudays, the testing date automatically, moves 
up to the following Monday.) An interview is scheduled 
at the tirhe of testing for a later date. 

Admissions of Deaf Students - Services fpr .deaf 
students have been through a special project of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Students 
who have hearing losses which restrict their oppor- 
tunities for success in regular post-highcSchoOl programs 
will receive supportive services including special prepara- 
tory classes, remedial instruction, tutoring, counseling 
^and interpreting services. Students must contact a 
Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor. (Areas oot having 
Counseling Service, call or write TVI) Referral Informa- 
tion should include transcripts, test information, audio- 
logical and otological information. It is highly desirable 
that complete psychological and vocational evaluations 
be obtainecl from an appropriate rehabilitation facility. 
' (Sample evaluations are available upon request.) This 
special program for deaf students will serve students 
from Iowa, JCansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, plus surrounding states 
^d Canada as appropriate. 

imunications should be directed to program for. 
deaf^tudents, ' 

Manpower n;ograni - The Manpower Developmental 
Training PrograJnJs a cooperative effort by the St. Paul. 
Board of Educaubq, the Department of Manpower 
Services, and St. Pai^kTVI. The Manpower Develop- 
mental Training Act provides training in occupational 
categories where shortages ^fsgualified personnel exist. 
These programs provide an opjHjTtunity fpr qualified 
students to develop individual skill^Sn the area of their 
.interest. If you qualify for this pfogranf^ymi may receive 
financial aid. To qualify you must be imhmploycd or 
underemployed. For more information regaratng train- 
ing and-eligibility for training please contact 
department .of Manpower Services before making 
application at TVI. ' 

FURTHER INFORMATION - Phone 1-612 227 9121 
or write Adpiissions Office, St. Paul Technical Voca- 
tional Institute, 235 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota 
55102. ■ " ' 
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Nature off thm Work 



j^ThV Electrical Mechanical Service 
Technidan is able to install, service and 
maintain moving electrical mechanical 
equipment. In the mechanical area he is 
familiar with' methods of power trans- 
mission by moving belts, gear trans- 
missions, variable pulleys, dry, fluid and 
spring clutch mechanisms. Knowledge of 
water pumps and valves^ air switches, 
hydraulic thermostats, solenoid valves 
and timer cojjtrolsjalong with g^s valves, 
pressure Tegulators and manual controls 
are a necessary part of his service cap- 
abilities. 

In the electrical area he is called upon to 
diagnose and repair or replace compon- 
ents such as timers, switches, relays, 
heaters, and circuit protectors. 
A technical knowledge of gas and pres- 
sure systems, Refrigeration theory, solid 
state trouble shooting and ability to 
circuit-trace also assist his advancement 
in the service field. 

Employniant Opportunititts 

Employment opportunities lie in severa 
different areas: 

"Home Field Service'* includes repair anc 
maintenance, in the home, of laundry am 
kitchen appliances, hon^e refrigeration,; 
air conditioning and heating. / 
"In-Shop Service Work" may include 
repair or assembly of such devices' as 
trsiismissions, timing mechanisms, and 
6th:: subac<:C.-nLlies of major equipment . 
^Job titles associated with such workjire 
Laboratory Technician or Laboratory 
Assistant. - 



Related areas of work may include Veceiv- , 
ihg or sales of parts and equipment 
necessary for repairs, customer relations,, 
and positions bearing titles such as 
Factory Service Representative, or Field 
Service Trainer. . ^ 

Additional pay is usually available in 
overtime and premium pay during peak 
work loads^ Lay-offs because of slack 
work loads are practically nonexistent. 

Qualifications 

The student must be able to work well 
with his hands and be in good health. 
He should have an aptitude for math, 
and algebra. Neat handwriting, and a neat 
appearance, along with a pleasant person- 
ality are essential traits for those working 
people. 

The student should be able to work well 
with and without supervision, and have 
good command of*his senses. Accurate 
color vision is essential. Good reading 
ability is very helpful. 

Couraa of Study 

The student, through shop assignments 
and study guides, along with self-study 
courses, develops ability in circuit tracing 
and analysis. « 

Coat of Matariaia 

Student should have about $100 for tools 
and text. 
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Cbune Number 



EMecht 


no 


EMechT 


111 


EMechT 


112 


Mmth 


ISO 


EMechT 


120 


Dfwg 


152 


Math 

*i 


160 


EMechT 


130 


IndAd 


110 


Math 


180 











TWo-Viar Proorom 



TItk 

HRSt QUARTER 

Basic Electronics h 
Introduction to Hydraulics 
Introduction to Refrigeration 

Math I ; 

SECOND QUARTER 

Refrigeration Service 

Sketching Circuits 
Math II 

THIRD QUARTER 

Appliance Service 
Industrial Organization 
Math III 



Total 
Hours 



240 
60 
60 

60 



JOO 

60 
60 



Quarter 
Credits 



8 
3 
3 

3 



,3 
3 



i' * ■. 
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Kelsey Institute of Applied Arts and 'Sciences, Saskatoon, Canada 



J 



AUTO BODY 







Length of CourM 


2tWMkt 


T»nn 


S*pt. 3, 1974 to March 27, H75 


Admiaaion Rvquirvrrwnts 


Grad« X, at laaat 17 y«ani of ag*. 


Tuhkm 


$154.00 



STAFF: ^ 

. A Wood. Jny. ^uto Body). Program Head 
0. Chudy. Jny. (Auto Body) 
L, Janzen. Jny. (Auto Body) 
P. Wlasenko. Jny. (Autb Body) 
Traming will include theory and practice in each of the phases of auto body repair. The student 
should develop skills m me use of metal working hand tools, welding, frame straightening, wheel align, 
ment. painting and upholstery equipment. 

UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 

^Tdenng'"' welding automotive metal, cutting, welding aluminum and silver 

Bmuk: Wtotal WOfK — threading, filing, cutting, bending, raising, shrinking, grinding, solder and cold 
rilling, and fibre glass repair, • . 

CollUloo Rspairm ~ estimating; repairing fender, front end and side; aligning body shell fittlna win- 
dows and windshield, electrical mainlenance. ' ' . ^ 

• ^nels"*'*^**^*^"*' ^ disrTiantlmg. servicing and aligning deck and door assemblies, door and quarler 

Raflnithing ~ prepa.nng materials, sanding, feather-edging, masking, priming, mixing and matching 
spraying and force drying , , 

Trim and Upholtt^fy ^ removmg and instaling trim, cleaning upholstery, sewing and cementing 
labncs; removing, seating and installing glass. ^ 

Frama Rapalr and A'ignm#nt — repairing damaged frame horns; swayed, mashed, sagged and twisted 
frames, sleering alignment and wheel balancing. yy u a u iwisieu 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

fa) the Canada Dep?rimert of Manpower and Immigration throuoh the Canada Manpower Centres 
may. under certain conditions. Pss.st students with training costs and in some instances provide 
• training allowances wiile enrolled 'h approved courses ol not more than one year's duration 
For ehg.bihly and further deta.ls contact your nearest Canada Manpower Centre 

f?"n i*^""1 available under this plan to students requiring 

financal assiStanci Apphcaurn form? are available from: ? 

Ctuoent AsCtStpnce .Sec*ion. 

Department of Co.'-.lii.jing Education, 

'^O '^idtbwn Cerire. ^ . - 

RtGlNA. Saskaic-iewan 

S-1P3K? 
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Learning Exp.erience I - ^Learni ng Act i vi t i es 

..■ * 

After studying this Learning Exper^i^nce you should perform the following activities 

1. Review given examples of ^ course introduction presented on pp.. 10-15. 

2. Put down the parts of a course introduction. - ' " - . 

3. Develop your own course introduction format. 

, 4. Write the i ntroduction. to the course in your occupation. Adjust the for- 
mat and text of your introduction to the writing style being used in 
'.your particular school. You are encouraged to think out any improvements 
you can make in the course introduction. 

5. Discuss your course introduction with your resource person. Do the 
corrections you both agreed on. 



ERIC 



Learning Experience .1 Test ' 

Complete the following test item: 

• Present corrected introduction to your course wh ich you prep'ared wh i 

practicing (Learning Experience I - Learning Activities on p. 16). 



After you have finished this t^'st and the checklist on p. 18, discuss your 
sponses with your resource person. ^ 



Learning Experience I - Checklist 

Directions: You wi M use this checklist for your own evaluation. Please answer 
the following questions by circling one of three possible responses: 

1. Did you include every necessary part for. your 
course introduction? 

2. Did you adjust your course introduction to the 
format being used in your school? 

3. Did you write your course introduction clearly 
and brief ly? 

4. Did your course introduction include any 
Improvements over the one beTng^used i n your 

. schoo I ? . 



Level of Acceptance : 

If you answered either n£ or not certain to any question above^ you will decide 
cooperatively with your resource person what ^oy should study again. 



yes not certain no 

yes not certai n no 

yes not ce.rtai n no 

yes • not certai n no 
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Learning Experience 11 - Information Sheet - ' 

You were introduced to the design of a course in Learning Experience I. 
You will probably not design a total course, but rather you will be given the con- 
tent of the course you should teach. 

While planning for the course you have to keep in mind the foljowing three 
questions, which Vou already heard while watching video tapes "Designing a Voca- 
tional Course" and "Planning a Vocational Course": 

1. What should the students learn in the course? 

1. How should they learn? 

3. How will you evaluate their levels of achievements in the course? 
Before you start to teach the course, you should p roceed By ' the following steps: 

1. You should realize the broad goal of your course, answering the question: 
"What are the final aims of my students, after having completed 
the course"? 
The answer could be: 

"To be prepared for an employment e.g. as an electronic technician, 
or hai rsty 1 ist, etc. ", 
' 2. You should review the content of the particular course according to ' 
your own job experiences. 

3. a. If the content is divided into certain duties blocks, duties, and 

tasks, you should revi ew . whether a 11 duties and tasks which the 
students would need in their jobs are incfuded. 
b. If the content is not broken down, you have to do it in a way similar 
^to which it was done in Learning Experience 1. ' 

4. You should review the sequence of tasks . 

5. You should group the tasks into course units and lessons. 



6. You should write the >^perf ormahce ob^jecti ves for every course unir . 

^^A course unit is a major part 6f a course. It includes several 
lessons". '* 

7. - The following step is very important in-your planning for a course. To 

h'elp your students fulfill their goal, you will state what they should 
PERFORM after having completed the course. You should also state the 
conditions under which their performance will be executed. These state- 
ments are two parts of the PERFORMANCE OBJECT I VES of your course. The 
third part which is the evaluation of outcomes you will prepare later in 
step 9. ' 

When you prepared all steps presented above you have stated WHAT the students 
should learn in the course . - ' 

8. Now the question is , HOW the students should learn . 

To answer this question you have to state the conditions o.f their learning. 

Review the list of equipment, tools, literature and other aids to be used in the 
course. Also be sure that the working conditions in workshops are similar to real 
ones in the work field. Carefully prepare the other teach i ng- I earn I ng conditions 
not only in the workshop but in the classroom as well. 

Design the teaching methods for your course. You can briefly describe the 
teaching methods for each course unit. They will be specified while planning for 
particular lessons. 

9. The last step in planning for a course Is the final evaluation of the 
course . You already prepared partial evaluation of. the outcomes while 
writing the performance object i ves for course units. Now you should pro- 
pare the final examination of your ^tudents which. ^would show what 

. . competencies the students have achieved and how we I I they did after 



completing the course. You Wi M measure their final performance by 
stated level of acceptance., 
10. After you have done all these nine steps you should present the most 
important of them to' your students . You can do it in th^ introduction 
to the course , . It is very important for the students to Know what the 
^ . course is like and what they will be able to perform at the end of the 

course. Also, -the level of their performance will be of interest to the 
students. 

Conclusion: 

The summary of what you have learned in Learning Experience II you can see 
on Blopk Diagram on p. 22. 
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Learning Experience II - Learning Activities 

After studylng^this Learning Experience you should perform the following ^ 
activities: 

1. Follow thfe steps presented in B lock Di agram on p. 22 which means: 

a. Put down the goal' of the course in your occupation.^ 

b. Prepare the task list in proper seguence . 

c. Group the tasks into course units and lessons. . 

d. Write the. performance objectives, for course- units. 

e. State what, the students should perform at 'the end of course. 
State the conditions of their performance. ■ ^ - 

f. Set the cond i t io^ns of the teaching-learning process by following 
the steps presented in Block Diagram under the block "Set 
Conditions". ' 

g. Prepare the evaluation of what the students should perform at the end 
of the course . 

V/rite every part of'the course on a separate page. Keep your writing 

brief and clear. 

2. Develop the format of the course plan consistent with that being used in 
your school. You are encouraged to include in the format. some new ideas 
and improvements. 

3. Put the course parts worked out in the activities item 1 in the format 
developed in the. activities item 2. _^ 

4. Discuss your plan for a course with your resource person. Do "t^he. .correc- 
tions you both agreed on. 
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Learning "Experience II - Test 

Answer the brief written form test item No. 1. . ■ ^ 

Do test item No, 2. . ' ■ . ' . 

Test Items : 

1. What are the basic ideas in planning any teaching-learning pro.cess? " 

2. Present corrected plan for the course which you prepared while practicing- 
(Learning Experience II - Learning Activities p. 23). 



After you have~ finished this test and the checklist on p. 25, discuss- your responses 
with your resource person. ' . 
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Learrilng Experience II - Checklist 



Di rections ; 



You will use this checklist for your own evaluation. 
Please'^nswer the fol lowing questions by circling one of 
three possible responses: ' , 



c. 
d. 



Did your written course plan in'clude: 

a. The goal of the course? 

b. The task list in proper sequence? 
The tasks grouped into couhse units and lessons? 
The performance objectives which contained: 

the statement of the students performance? 

the conditions under which performance 
will be executed? 

the evaluation of outcomes? 

e. The teach i ng- I ea rn ing-> condit ions? 

Was the developed formal* of a course plan 
consistent with that being used in your school?^ 

Did the developed format Jnclude any improvements 
over the format' being used in your school? 



yes not certain no 

yes not certain no 

yes not certain no 

yes not certain no 

yes not certai n . no 

yes not certai n no 

yes not certain no 

yes not certain no 

yes not certain no 



Level of Acceptance : 

If you answered either no or not certain to any>question above, you wl I I 
decide cooperatively with your resource person what you shpuld study again. 
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Learning Experience Ml. - Jnformatlon Sheet ' 

t»- * \ ' ' 

. Some vocational schools emphasize individual learning using self--pacinq 

•■ 

learning packages. Other vocational schools prefer group teaching with some indi- 
vidualized attention. In your teaching practi.ce ydu will teach the students .using 
both group and individualized methods, — ^ c . 

If you are a teacher in a vocational school that prefers group teaching, you 
should'ljsa the i nd i vi dUa I fzed approach with every student especially whil^ he is > 
practicing his skills in a workshop*. You should-be prepared for the possibility 
that your school might soon switch to^ complete individualization of the learning 
process, ■ The main reason for' this switch is that every student has a different^ 

- aW l-tt->L 4:o--leacn--and.^^ 

wish, you can read more, about^ these problems in Puce I (1^75) pp?%9-97. 

For your accomplishment of this module you should read, the article in the 
booi< Frantz (1974) pp, 64-73 and Puce I (1975) pp, 19-25, 

If you are a teacher in individualized vocational school, you will need basic 
:mip teaching strategy also. You will deal with the students in a group giving 
them son^basic information" about a course they have chosen. You wj-'ll" also gfve 
them Information -about l^earning from self-learning papkages and about learning from 
demonstrations, etc. You can use knowj^dge and ski Ms you have already gained, 
while studying about group teaching methods. The readi ng • ass Ignments for yqu are 
the same as is written above. The purpose of this modulai iSo not intended to teach 
you how to write learning packages. If you are interested in that kind of writing, 
you may wish to^read Pudel ( 1975), p, 97-129 , and p, .232-239 and to contact/your 

supervisor.. . - ' 

* ' ' . •• • ». * ■ 

You have successfuljy studied in Learning Experience I andMl how-^a course 

3 

was developed and how to plan for a course. If youV look at the Block Diagram on 
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p. 22 of this module again, you will notice that the procedure of how to plan for 

an Individualized course wi M be basically the same. The differences are .as follows:' 

1. The students wll.l learn mainly by utilizing the l^arn I ng packages in the 
course... If Individualized learning packages are used, the teacher should . 
be as familiar with these as the students are. You should kflpw the content ^ 
of the learning packages welL 

2. V You should prepare, the Introduction to the course which would include the 

course objectives-, the explanation of how to work with learning packages, 
the. exp I'anat ion o'f the organization of the course work, and the explana- ,r 
tion of the students' evaluation, 

. 3, The students will proceed .in thv9 .course at their own pace, of course with • 
some time limitation. In some schools the students can be enrolled in 
the course at almost any^time. While planning for the caOrse you should 
realize this time frame which wi rK.eertainly requi re. .carefu ! organ i zation 
in th'e use of workshops, working pLapes, equipment,., +90 Is , machines, etc. 
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Learning Experience III - Learning Activities 

After studying this LearnMng Expep-ience you should perform the following 
acti vi 1 1 es : ; - 

1. Ask your experienced colleague teacher if you may visit his instruction 
. where the learning packages or other individualized methods are used. 

Put down a few notes about your observatiqn related to 

a) the organization of the instruction. . • ' 

b) the teacher's and students' activities. 

, c) the use^of materials and audio-visual' aids. ' ' 
d). your CO I I eague 's preparation for the instruction. 

2. Look again at your plan for the course you prepared while studying the 
Learning Experience II. Based on this^plan, on your knowledge already 
gained, and on your observation of the indivi dual i zed learning process, 
try to' prepare the, pi an for the individualized course. 

3. Discuss your learning activities \s item No. 1 with resoiirce person to 
be-sure that you have done them well. 

4. Discuss your plan for a course with your resource person. Do the correc- 
tions you both agreed on. ' ? . 
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. . Learning Experience III - Test ' 

Answer in brief written form test items No. 1 and 2. 

Do test item No. 3. • . • 

Test I tems : 

. 1. What are the advantages a.nd^ disadvantages ot group and individual i^zed 
*i nstructibn? 

' . \^ . - . 

^2. If you already teach by the use of learning packages, put down several 
critical comments related to the occupational and pedagogical value of 
them. V , • 

3. Present corrected plan for an individualized course which you- prepared 
while practicing (Learning Experience \[\ - Learning Activities p. 28). 



After you have finished. this test and the checklist on p. 30,. discuss your 
responses with your resource person. 
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Learning Experience III - Checklist 

Directions: You will use this checklist for your own evaluation. 

Please answer the following questions by circling one of three- 
possible responses: 

While planning for the individualized course: 

1. Did you plan the organization of your 

course regarding variable time for , r " 

students^ learning process? yes not certain no 

2. Did- you prepare the introduction to the 
course which included: • . 

a. ' the course objectives? yes not certain no - 

. b. the hints for working with the , 

learning packages? yes not certain, no 

c. the methods of the students' evaluation? yes not certain" no 

3. Did you prepare the list of resources^ yes not certain no 

Level of Acceptance : ^. 

If you answered either no^.or not c^rta i n to any question, above, you wi I I decide 
cooperatively with your resource person what part of this module you should study 
again. ^ ... 
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Module No. 3 - Teacher^s Evaluation 
Teacher's evaluation of the I earn i ng process offered in this module. 



Dear Co I league : . 

We would like to have some of your impressions of this module. We need these 

impressions for the evaluation of our program which you are now studying. 

Would you, pl@ase, answer the following questions by circling one of three 

< • . .. 

possible responses? Thank you for helping us. 

The Program Authors 
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Evaluation of This Module 



1/ 



Questions 




Answers 




Was this module interesting to you? 


yes 


not 


much ^. 


no 


Was this modu-le written clearly? 


yes 


noi* 


much 


no 


Was this module too short? 


yes 


noT 


much 


no 


Was th i's module too long? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Was this module directed to the most important 
learning points only? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did you understand the objectives of this module? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did the books and/or articles recommended in this 
module 










, a. relate to the content of this module? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


b, help you in the achievement of objectives? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did the video tapes, tapes and/or other aids 
recommended in this module ^ 










a. relate to the content of this module? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


b, help you in the achievement of objectives? 


yes 


^ ^ ^ 
not 


much 


no 


Did the learning activities • 










a, relate to the content of this module? 


yes 


not 


•much 


no 


b, help you in the achievement of objectives? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


were xne TesTs ana cnecK i i sis i t ems 










a. worded clearly? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


b, concentrated to the nrast * important points 
• of your 1 earn i ng? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did the checklists help you in your evaluation? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did ynu learn from this module what you had expected? 


' yes 


not- 


much 


no 
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Your special comments: ^ 
What do you think should be Improved In this module? 
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University of Minnesota 

Department of Vocational and. Technical Education 



Definitions of Terms I*n Vocational , Technical, and Practical Arts Education ' 

Th0 follJcmJng terms are from the American Vocational! Assoclat9on*s pubt5cat5on, 
Vocatilonall'-Technlcall TerminoHociy. March fl970, 

AccountabS mtv 

— A pr^ess appfiled to a program wh5ch parafl ieis and iis usedjn conJunctSon with 

f UriancSai accountSngo Expected outcomes of the Heaming exper§ence are pre-^tated !n 
terms permltrSng pro-and post-testing to determine the extent to whSch objectives have 
been achieved, and to perm 5 1 a comparSscn of costs and benefits of varSous approaches 
to SnstructSono Stated objectives aire expected to be reallSstlc w8th§n Sega! , f Sscal! , 
and resource constraints; and, to refit ect current population needs for occupatiorfai 
preparatSon, and current manpower and Job requ9rementSo^ ' ' 

A ccredStatlion 

A process whereby an organ? zatilon or agency recognSzes an 8nst5tut3on or pirogram of 
study as havSng met certaJn pre-determSned qua! 3f Jcatflons or standards^ The process 
normallly Snclludes the setting of standards, a self-study by the instStutSon or program, 
examination by a team of outside specJallsts, a dec8s5on by an Independent accrediting 
commSssSon, and publBcatlon of a 1 1st of accredited 8nst!ltutl!ons or jprograms* 

instStutSonai accredStation covers ah finsttitutiion as a whoSe^ P(rt>grammat9c accredi- 
tat Son covers a speclif 9c program such as daw or nursSngo ' 

AccredHtatSon by an agency recocmlxed by the U,S« CommSssSoner of Educatilon confers 
eHgllbO yty for a varBety of federal benefits. 

AdvBsory committee 

— A group or peirsons, usuailCy from outs5.de the flelld of education, se I! ected because 
of theiir knowledge and expertise \x\ certain areas to advSse educators regarding voca- 
tional! programso Such committees can operate at the federal , state and local llevels 
and bften functHon under names other than that of advisory commltteeo 

AqrBcuHturali educatSon 

— Usual! lly refers to the cur rlj cull um !ln a col! liege or unilversSty structured to prepare 
and assilst teachers of agVicuilture Jn secondary schooilso SomijtSmes used synonymouslly 
wilth the term vocational aqr5cu8tureo 

Aqrtfcuirturail occupatjo n 

— An occupatSon ilnvoUving knowliedge and skillJls In agriicuKtureo The prSmarr^ agrlcuH tural 
Unst'ruct'ionall. areas whl!ch wlr-' ailso serve for cllassiifyj ng agril cultural occupations are: 

•agr1cu!lturaii p';ioduct!on, agricultural! suppHes, agritcuHturaii mechanics, ornamentali 
hortilcull ture, agr?cull turoil resources, and forestry- 
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Agricula:ural mechanics shop 



~ a school shop^ properly designed, having necessary equipment and adequate 
supplies' to make possible an instructional program to meet the mechanical, struc- 
tural, po^aer and other needs of the faira, farjn home, ^nd other agricultural occupa- 
tions vihicK require mechanical skills. 

Agricultural dccupat^ions 

— occupations involving knowledge and skills in agricultural subjects have the 
following characteristics:, (a) on a farm or in another business j agency, or organi- 
zation which performs one or more of the agricultural functions of"-' producing , pro- 
cessing, distributing, and servicing farm products, (b) employs workers Mho need 
competencies in one or more of the primary areas of plant Gcionce, soil science, 
animal science, farm management., agricultural, mechanization, and agricultural leader- 
ship. Examples include occupations which deal v/ith: agricultux'e, xorestr>s park, 
and recreational area managers; ^processing food, feed, tobacco, and related pro- 
ducts; selling farm and garden equipment and supplies; gardening landscaping., and 
groups keeping; farm irrigation; soil and water management technicians; forestry 
conservation; repair of agricultural machinery ^ horticultural farming; servicing 
agricult?iral rjiroduction. 

All** around mechanic ' , 

— an industrial tori]! used to designate^ a training individual possessing the skills 
and knov^iedges nec;?ssary to do pTractically ail of the jobs v;ithin a sp<^cified^ trade 
or occnpatioHo ' 

^i'^^^ic^n Vo^ Associat ion, Inc * * . 

the natio/iel^ pxofei;sionai organisation of teachers 5.dministrators3 supervisors, 
and tQv.clh^r-eAii?sj'.o?:iD engaged in -Ihe various- phases of vocatiiJnal, technical:: and 
practicHi arts -sck^cationr its objectives aro the promotion, improvement.;, and pro- 
tectiorr or souni vocational, technical, aied practical arts education prograjas and 
the profesfdonal a^^vsncement of its members* 

A]pg>li ed art ' ^ 

— avx area of study der^)Sng v;ith the principle?; of ay/t as related to the planning, 
d2:?i^in;.n^; . !P^rauv;:a':tih'.! nv;.^ or arrangomont of such commodities as clothing, shelter^ 
household furiiitiirO;, P;iid equipment. 

Apprentino trainini^y . - 

an orf-anized system for pa-^oviding young people- with the manipulative skiil:^ and 
technical or tlicoretical knov/lodgo nieeded for competent perfoXTiiance in skilled 
occupations- T:\o progrsia usually involves cooperation asaong school • iab'or, and 
m'^ageniont f sinc{^ apprciticos learn the skills of the craftsman through on-the-job - . 
work o::p«5)rienc&!: -md the related information in the cAasaroom, The miaiwium terms 
and conditions of axip^euticesliip aro regi:ilrJ:ed by state and local statutes oi: 
aj^roc:3-afriits , 
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* Area vocationg.l school or program 



— a.schop3. or program involviiig a large geogz'*aphical territor)- usually including 
more than one local basic ad^ninistrative unit. It oiCfers specialised training to 
hijjh school students, who are prjBparing to enter the labor market.''' It also provides 
vocational or technical education to persons who have completed or left high school 
and are available for full-time study. These schools are sponsored and operated by 
local communities or by the state. 

Avocational interests i 

^ those pursuits or hobbies v/hich are distinct from ^the fegular'^^woi*!; or occupa- 
tion of the individ?.ial and which are followed for recreational purposes « 

B usiness education - • 

— a program of instruction which consists of two parts: (a) office education^ a 
vocational education program for office careers through initial, refresher, and 
upgrading education leading to einployabiiity and advancenient in office occupations, 
and (b) general business education-, 'a prograjn to provide students with information 
and competencies ivhich are needed by all in managing personal business affairs and 
in using the seivices of the business world. 

Certificate of coir;plet ion (certificate of train ing) 

'.fXittcn recognition g-rajnted to aenibers of vocational cieL>s;=i5 upon satisfactorily 
completing the requiresients of a coivrse of instxuction. Sudi certificates are . ^ 
presented when courses are not taken for credit tov/ards graduationo / 

Citi5;enK ^^^™i'^tee . 
^ ^ ^ . ^ 

— . this toTiW is used extensively in agricultural education in referring to advisory 
comroitteer, . ' ^ * 

Conr^aUiVitj college 

— e ;unior college opo*ratcd by tho boa>:d of education of a local basic adiijinistra- 
tive unity (ir/;iuding the independent local board for one or more con>aiuni ty colleges). 
Instruction is adapted in content^ levels and schedule to the needs of the local 
conmunityo - 

c 

Coraprehens xVq high scitool 

'J. secondary school v;ith a nusnbor of doptotmentsCe^g. , acadeiaic, industrial^ 

businosr;) offoring a divei^sifiod progx*an to meet the needs of pupils with varying 
interests, and rbiiities, 

— a 7:oco^.7iX7,<^d osipoTt {not vc:-ted with e->/.lininistrative authority) in a specialised 
field x^Vaoso aJvicc iri rioirait in xho iririvcovoruent of a pri'Oj^ran of education and/or • 
its fpcilitii-js. - 
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Cooperative education 

r^- a- program for persons v;ho are enrolled in a school and w!io, through a cooperative 
arrangement between the school and employers, receive part-time vocational instruc-* 
tion in the school and on-the-job training through part-time employinent. It pro- 
vides for alternation of study in school with a job in industry of business^ the two 
exjjtjriences being planned and supervised by school and e^iiployer so that each contri- 
butes definitely to the student's developTi\ent\in his chosen occuj^ation. Work periods 
and -school attendance may bo on alternate days, weeks, or other periods of time ^. but. 
the hours at work ar'e during the schoo-l. day; and equal or exceed the hours spent in 
school' during the regular school ^^ear* olWis/plan of training is used extensively 
in VarioiTS phases of vocational educationi^?c\r .j 

Coordinating teacher (teacher-coordinat oy) 

a Kembor of the school staff who teaches 'the related and technical subject matter 
involved in work c^xperience programs and' cbordinav.es classroon instruction with on- 
the-job training. 

Co ordinat in g (coo parativ e education^ . • 

— a meinber 'of tho school staff responsible for administering the school program 
and resolving ^?;i -oroblems that arise between the school regi-ilations and the on- 
tho-jcb activity OS of the craployed student. The coordinator acts 6is liaison be- 
tvreen the school rn<\ omployers in prograips of coopor/itive education or other part- 
tiiiiC iob trainin!^,. 

Counselor, g;.'.:;. d ance 

« 

An expcrie?iccd 'xwd 'cxciined person v;ho helj^s another individual to understan.d 
hlTK^eJf a-id hir3 ?>cparcunities , to vafike appropriate adjustments, decisions ^ and 
choices ia the ii);;]it of his unique characteristics,^ and to initiate a course of 
training":: or work in ha?:j;^ony witli his selection. " 

Course of ^study^ * 

an inclusive oi:tlinc or guide of ti\o abjectivos,^o;vporionces, skills projects;, 
^emmr^i^e:':'ioT'^Z:, related information ^ and Tnetltpda rind ei'^aluation involved in teach- - 
inp[ a Hchoo^, c.ubjrC'l:^- covorinr; h spocifiod period of- time, 

a ;:troi;p of ?.oc:<? I craftsmen^, selected iVoisi a specific trade or occupation^ 
appointed to au'•^lGo the school on nattors pertaining to teaching the particular 
occupption,, f':cv. orally^ the cowiittoc should include an equal nun^ber of reprc- 
sot; tat I. '"or o r , -ihp ^ nnd mnnapoiViOnt , / 

th 'i sc oio:; op couri^>.r. ^^esigiiod to cover! the- i7istrr?.tiou' in a designated '•'•'^'Idv 
li: inay vom:: ai::o '.o the \rhole body of course*-- )ffjrvd i.o f'l nnucat.ion.-.l i>..r''. tn- 
tion* 



Curricultim laboratory a • • ^ 

— an area especially equipped vrith d<3sks, chaii*s^ reference bocks, duplicating 
equipment, and other facilities needed by persons designated to develop courses of 

: instruction and special types of teaching materials. 

Day trade classes 

— courses conducted for persons regularly enrolled in a full-time school who have 
selected a trade or industrial pursuit and who wish to prepare for useful employ- 
ment in the occupation. Training 4s comprehensive and includes instruction in 
manipulative processes and also in those technical and other related subjects 
which are needed by the skilled and competent worker. 

Demonstration plot 

r, 

— a plot of ground used for instructional purposed in the field of agriculture,^ 
It is used for demonstration purposes and to show in a realistic ivay various <^ 
practices, procedures, and techniques in agriculture. 

Directed practice (student teaching) 

— a teaching assignment to enable the student teacher to acquire skill in teach- 
ing methods under the direction of a supervising teacher. 

Distributive education 

— a program of instruction, in marketing, merchandising, and managementc llie 
program is conceded with trai.ning needed for purposes of updating, upgrading, 
career development, and operational management o 

Distributive Education Clubs of America 

— the national o'^"*ganization for students enrolled in distributive education classes, 
The club is an integral part of the instructioniil program. - It provides opportunity 
for la:*dership, scholastic development^^ vocational competence, civic awareness, 
competition, economic understanding, organi2at.Tvonal training, and further develoJ)s 

a professional attitude toward careers in retail, v/holes^le, and service occupa- 
tions • * 
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Distributive 'occupati ons 

— those occupations foliovred'by px^opriators, managers, or employees engaged pri- 
marily in marketing or merchandising of goods or services. Such Occupations are 
found in various business establishments, including, without being' limited to, 
retailing, wholesaling, manufacturing, storing, transporting, financing, and risk 
bearing. 



Diversified occupations program 



a high scliool course in' vrhich students are given supervised work exp'exience in 
any ono of a varioty of occupations, combined witi) related classroom instruction^ 
This ty])0 of program is suited especially to communities where the need for workers; • 
is too limited to jxistify separate courses fbr each occupation. This program is 
usually under the direction of the trade and industrial education division and 
supervised by a teacher coordinator « 

■ 16i 
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Evaluation _ . 

— . ; ' , . 

— & term used in education indipating the procedure for determining the 
effectiveitess of instruction. ^ \ ■ s. . 

Evening school ^ 

' / . • ^ 

— an institution that offers an organized program of courses for the convenience 
of adult students. Classes are held during- the non-working hours of employed / 
persons. — ] i< 

Executive officer o|^he state board for/ ydcational education 

the legally desfignatad statQ official directly responsible to a state board 
for vocational education for the administration of the policies of vocational 
education determined by the board. e - i 

Exploratory courses ^ • 

— school subjects designed to provide the student with a broad, general, over-all 
yi^w of the knowledges and skills involved in a field of 7I earning or an occupation. 
Courses which provide students with exploratory and introductory experiences in a 
wide rsmge of occupations serve ast an aid in choo^sing ^ vocation.. 

Pamily lif e (Education . ' . 

^H^ti educational "progr^ concerned with the improvement of family living. It " 
may involve many educational subject fields such as homemaking, health, social . 
studies, and many different groups such as the schools, clul!fe, community agencies. 

Field trip^ ' • ' . ^ ' ' ' - 

--a planned visitation by a group of students to some farm organization.or estab- 
lishment outside the classroom for the purpose of observing and seeking /firsthand 
ip format ioiS .about its operation or of acquiring skills and experiences not 
pbssible„ in the classroom, ' 

■ . " ■ , . ■ - ■ ■ 

Fitzgerald, Act ' ^ . e 

~- 1 the National ^^pprenticeship Law 'enacted in 1937 *'to promote the furtherance of 
labor standards of apprenticeship, . .bring together employers and labor for the 
development of programs of apprenticeship and to cooperate \dth state agencies 
in the formulation of standards of apprenticeship/' The act is administered by 
the Bureau of' Apprenticeship and Training,/U.S. Department of Labor. 

Pollow-up study, vocational " 

a survey to determine what occupations the students and graduates of vocations 
education courses enter and how effective their training was in relations^hip to 
actual needs' of the job. 
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Future Farmers of America ^ ,^ 

— a national organization of students who are enroHed in agricultural educa- ' 
tion classes in the public secondary schools of the nation. It is an integral 
part of the instruction in agricultural education and is provided for ±h the 
George- Barden and subsequent National Vocatx-onal Education Act, It was incor- 
porated by tlie 81st Congress in 1950 » The foundation upon which the FFA is built 
includes leadership ad. Character development ^ sportsmanship, cooperation, service, 
thrift, scholarship, improved agSriculture, organized recreation, citizenship, and 
patriotism 

Future' I lomemakers of ^America 

the national organization of students studying home economics in public and 
^ private secondary schools, Thife youth organization provides opportunities for 
developing leadership abilities, for preparing youth to participate in community 
organizations, and for developing individual, and group initiative in planning \, 
and carrying out activities related to the home. On the local, state^ and 
national levels It operate? throujgh the framework of the home economics education 
program of the secondary schools^. 

• General industrial course / ' 

— a class organized to give specific preparation for an occupation in a group 
where shop instruction in several closely allied trades is conducted simultaneously* 
Courses may be organized to give prepafa'tion for one or more production jobs that 
do not fail intp the trade classificaiton^ 

General shop course * I 

— a multi-activity program in industrial arts. . 
General unit^'shop . . 

" a school shop confined to industrial arts education within a family of occupations 
such as metalworking, woodworking, or electricity. For example, a general metal- 
o ' working shop would contain facilities related to the specific occupations 
of machine shop, foundry work, sheet metal, and the like. 

>, • '' ■ 

George- Bard en Act.^, . 

the^ federal law Venae ted in 1946 which provides for "the ftirther development 
and promotion of "vocational ^ education in the several states and territories*" 
It authorizes a federal appropriation for grants-inj^aid to states^ for use in 
vocational programs whlcli meet certain minimum standards in agriculture, home 
economics, distributive education, trade and industrial education, and vocational 
guidance. On August 8, 1956, fishery trades were included. The act is administered 
by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, ° 

Title II within the Health Amendments Act of 1956 authorized a program for the 
extens;J.on and improvement of practical nurse training and other similar health 
occimations. TTvis Title was revised and extended with the passape .of P.L. 87-22 ' 
' in 196f. ^ 
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Title III was added to the George-Barden Act of 1946 by an amendment pro- 
vided<5.by Title VIII of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (P.L. 85-864) 
which provided "that funds appropriated* shall be used exclusively for the 
training of Individuals designed to fit them for useful employniKnt as highly 
skilled technicians in recognized occupations requiring scientiiy.c knowledge* 
in fields necessary for the national defense/' 

Grant-in-aid 

•-a financial grant, frequently in the form of periodic payments, made by a 
government or agency to another government or agency by way of assistance for a 
special purpose. Fdr example, funds are granted by the ^Federal Government to the 
states for the promotion and improvement of vocational education^ under the terms 
of the federal vocational education acts. 

Guidance services 

— those activities which have as their purpose helping pupils assess and under- 
stand their abilities, aptitudes, interests, environmental factors, and educa- 
tional needs; assisting pupils in increasing their understandings of educational 
and career opportunities; and, aiding pupils in making optimum use of educational 
and cate6r opportunities through the formulation of realistic goals. These 
activities include counseling pupils and, parents, evaluating the abilities of 
pupils, assisting pupils in personal and social adjustment, and working with 
other staff members in planning and conducting guidance progranis. 

Guidance, vocational 

the process of assisting individuals to understand their capabilities and 
interests, to choose a suitable vocation, and to prepare for, enter, an& make 
successful progress in it. 

High school classes in agricultural education 

classes organized and conducted in public secondary schools for pupils who 
wish to secure systematic instruction in agricultural education. Such instruc- 
tion is orj^anized on graded levels dealing with exploratory agricultural exper- 
ience, principles and practices in farming, agri-business, and technical agri- 
cultural occupations with emphasis on supervised participatinjg experiences in 
each area. 

Home economics 

tf- • . - ' ' ^- ^ 

—the term^ised to designate the discipline at the college level which prepares 
students for such professional fields as: home economics teaching, dietetics, 
cooporativo extension, social welfare, public health, institution administration, 
research. . 
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Home economics education 



— a program of instruction which is planned for the purpose of assisting youth 
and adults to understand and solve proglems in home and family living and/or to 
prepare for employment and upgrading in pectinations involving knowledge and skills 
in home economics subjects. Subject -^matter areas include: child development; 
family relationships; food and nutrition; clothing and textiles; family economics 
and home management; housing, home furnishings and equipment; snd, family health. 

Home experiences and projects 

— leaxning activities related to personal and family problems which are planned, 
carried out, and evaluated by the pupils in their homes, under the guidance of 
the teacher and parents, for the purpose of personal development and improvement 
of home life, 

Homemaking education 

— a term frequently used to designate secondary and adult programs which have 
as their goal education for home and family living. 

Home mechanics course 

— a course in the construction and repair of simple, l^ousehold equipment and 
the understanding and maintenance of mechanical and electrical household 
appliances. * 

Home parctice 

--the practical application of specific school learnings to home activities for 
the purpose of developing skill in and appreciation of sound homemaking procedinres. 

Industrial jbltZ 

— application of the principles of design to the planning and production of manu- 
factured products. 

Industrial arts education 

. ■ . , ■ 111 

instructional -shopwork of a non-vocational typ* which provides general educa* 
tional experiences centered around the industrial and technical aspects of life 
today and offers orientation in the areas of appreciation, production, consump- 
tion, and recreation through actual experiences with materials and goods* It 
also serves as exploratory experiences which are helpful in the choice of a 
vocation • 

Industrial education . - 

--a generic term applying to all types of education related to industry, including 
industrial arts education, vocational Industrial education (trade and industrial 
education)', and much technical education, , 

In-service training for teachers * 

— instruction and supervision for employed instructional personnel for the pur- 
/pose of improving their professional abilities. 
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Instruction sheets 



" written teaching aids which contain organized material for the use o£ indivi- 
dual students. Tliere are four conimon types: ' 

Operation sheet gives directions on. how to perform a single manipulative 
operation 

Job sheet gives directions on how to perform, completely and in proper 

sequence, the operations necessary to complete a production job 
Information sheet contains essential facts necessary for the understand- 

ing of an instructional unit which is largely informational in nature 
Assignment igheet — directs the study to be done or assignment td be 

carried out by the student on the lesson topic, and may include questions 

to determine how well the lesson has been l€5arned. 

Itinerant teacher 

— one who teaches individuals or a group of individuals in different locations 
in lieu of having them come to a central point. 

--a specific, aisigneU task which provides the media by which the student 
piS^actices and develops* skills for an occupation. — 

Job analysis 

" a detailed listing of duties, oparaitons, and skills necessary to perform a 
clearly defined, specific job, organized into a logical sequence which may be 
used for teaching, employment, or classification purposes. 

Joint apprenticeship council 

— a group of representatives of employers and labor, organized to cooperate 
with vocational schools in setting up> conducting, and maintaining standards for 
apprenticeship programs: 

Journeyman ' ' . 

a worker who has satisfactorily completed his apprenticeship and is classified 
as a skilled worker in his trade. . 

J unior college 

an institution of higher education which offers the first two years of 
college instruction, frequently grants an associate degree, and does not grant 
a bachelor's degree. Offerings include transfer and/or terminal programs (with 
an immediate employment objective) at the post-secondary instructional level 
and also may include adult education programs. It is an independently organized 
institution (public or non-public) or an institution which is a part of the 
public scht)ol system or an independently organized system of junior colleges. 
The term does not refer to the lower division of a four-year Institution, oven 
if this lower division is located on a campus • entirely different from the campjis 
of the parent institution. . 
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Local director of vocattonal education 



— the school administrator appointed to supervise the total vocational education 
prograok in a school district. 

Manpower Development and Training Act 

~ a federal act administered by the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Its function is the training of the unemployed 
and underemployed as well as the retraining of persons who are displaced due to 
automation and technological changes. 

^^ultiple^actlvity general shop 

--a school shop designed and equipped to offer two or more areas of instruc- 
tion in indust:<rial arts. Such a shop may contain facilities for teaching 
drawing, woodworking, metalworking, graphic arts, and electricity, or a 
similar combination of teaching areas. It is sometimes called general shop, 
comprehensive (composite) general shop, or laboratory of industries. 

Occupational information 

— systematically organized data' used by guidance personnel for the purpose of 
helping persons make a vocational choice. Material concerns fhe nature of the 
work, duties, responsibilities, and comprensations involved in the several voca- 
tions, including information about employment outlook, promotional opportunities, 
and entrance requirements. 

Occupational standard 

an established measure for judging the quality of work performed in a trade 
or occupation o 

Office education 

— a vocational education program for office careers through initial, refresher, 
and upgrading education leading to^employability and advancement in office 
occupations. 

Office education curricula 

a series of related and required courses leading to vocational competency in 
a specific occupational category which is taken in addition to the required sub-^ 
ject matter taken by all students. Typical occupational curticula include: 
(a) stenographic, typing, filing, and related occupations, (b) computing and 
accounting occupations, (c) material and production and recording occupations, 
(d) information and message distribution occupations, (e) accounting, auditing, 
budget, and management analyst occupations, (f) personnel and training admini- 
stration occupations, (g) administrative specialization occupations, (h) miscell- 
aneous clerical occupations, (i) supervisor office position occupations „ (j) 
management office facilitation function, (k) data processing occupations. 
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Office occiqjations 

- those wtlvltlM - performed by individuals in public and/or private enter- 
prices - which are related to the facilitating function of the office. They in- 

^IT^ f retrieval of data, supervision and coordination 

?L foiri**"^^"^"?'' «»«««»i"tion. and reporting of information regSSle« Jf 
the social, economic or govemnental organiiation in which they are found. The 

On-the-job training 

- instruction ia the performance of a job given to an employed worker bv the 
Opportunity school . \ 

ILV^^a^'^^^u^ ^° f providing sp^cializ,vd courses to meet widely varied 

adult needs such as those of illiterates. ippUcai^ts for naturalization workST 
needing retraining, or adults seeking varioS types of vocatSial t^aJ^ing? 

Part-time programs, vocational 

tloS'^^S;%w^''*°'* for workers during the Wual working hours of the occupa- 
tion. The three general kinds follow: \ ^y>*ya. 

Part-^time trade extension classes Instruction given to employed workers 
IZ P"^°f« of increasing or extending their skill and knowledge in 
the trade or have been engaged. 

^^^^hf^? i preparatory classes - instmction given to workers who have 
«!n? , 5 . ! P^'T"^'^ fitting themselves for useful 

?7ST1 trades, occupations, or fields of industry other than those 
in whixh they are or have been employed. 

Part-time general continuation n...^. _ instruction given to employed 
Pf^^°"^ tor the purpose of enlarging thoir civic or vocational intel- 
ligence. Instruction is not confined to trade or Industrial pursuits 
tn uZLV'^'^l any subject relative to civic or vocational needs offered 
to workers who return to, the school during their usual working hours. 

Placement service 

1^ thP^^^^^f /" helping persons to locate work, either part-time or full-tlms 
In the field for which they are trained, which is consistent with their abilities 
experiences, and backgrounds. When offered by the school, it Js a pha^e of Jhe 
vocational guidance program and involves liaison with employers to le^ of job 
vacancies and success or failure factors of student- leaders or graduaSs? 

Planning center (industrial arts) 

ziJl^ JIfLi;.! s^°P^°r^laboratory where mechanical drawing equipment, maga- 

3^^; j'ob^'':r;^%^t's!'"'°°'' ^^^'^^'^^ ^^"^^"^^ ^° 
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Planning sheet (Industrial arts) 

— a prepared fora tc? aid pupils in learning how to organise their work 
effectively. 

Plant training 

— any type of instruction given by the employer in his own establlshaent during 
working hours . 

Practical arts education 

a type of functional education predominantly manipulative in nature which pro«» 
vides learning experiences in leisure-time interests, consumer knowledge, creative 
expression, family living, manual skills^ technological development,^ and similsr 
outcomes of value to all. 

Practical nurse education 

a program offering training in approved schools and leading to licensure as a 
practical or vocational nurse. The trainee is being prepared to (a) give direct 
nursing care'' to patients whose health situation is relatively stable, (b) assist 
qualified professional nurses in caring fo^ patients whose health situation is 
more complex. The minimum requirements are set by the state board for vocational 
education while it is accredited by the profession for meeting desirable standards 
and licensed by the state in order to protect society from malpractice and in- 
competent individuals. 

Pre-employment training • 

— organized, brief, intensive instruction for entrance into employment in a 
specific job or retraining for workers leading to new duties or a new position. 

Preparatory training 

— programs preparing enrollees for employment. 
- Private vocational school 

«, 

— a school established and operated by an agency other than the state or its 
subdivisions, and supported by other than public funds, which has as its purpose 
the preparation of students for entrance into or progress in trades or other 
skilled occupations. 

Professional education cour se 

' "" ■ "■■ ■ " ■ ■ - t 

courses that deal with the study of the history, philosophy, psychology, 
content, methods, etc,, of education. 

Progress char t 

~ a tuning record showing the opei^ation, jobs, projects, or other assignments 
completed by the individual students in a class o 
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Project 

an article, activity,, investigation ^ or problem chosen by or assigned to a 
student. The student is assisted by the teacher in its planning and corapletion. 

Project method (industrial arts and honsemaking) 

— a motivating technique of instruction in which the teaching units are combined 
and related to normal life activities being encountei^d by the students o 

public s ervice training 

vocational courses organized to train persons such as firemen or policemen, 
employed in state or municipal departments. 

Public vocational school 

a secondary school under piib lie supervision and control and supported by 
public funds which provides instruction th^t will enable high school youth and 
adults to prepare for, enter, and make progress in a skilled trade or occupa- 
tion of their choicso 

R^gio^^l confere nce or clinic 

— > a meeting (usually annual) of represent ati\^es of several states. The sessions 
are csllec? by the UoS. Office of Education, for the purpose of dealing with pro- 
blems of conmion interest to the states represented. Meetings may be confined to 
a singio phase of vocational education or may include them all; regional confer- 
ences aro called by tho Commissidner; clinics are called by the Division of 
Vocational Ediicstipno 

PvOhabilitat iong vo cational 

— the servTCvi of preparing disabled persons for remunerative employmeni: through 
diagnosis, guidance^ physical restoration, training, and placementc 

Rej:pbursrU)la vocat ional pr ogr£?m 

— n clo:-^. or curriciduri • offered through a public: school , tsacher-trnining 
inScA tut^on or under contract -which is organized and conducted in accordanc© 
with the provisions of the state plan for vocational education approved by the 
U.3 Office of Education. Such programs are- eligible to receive funds from the 
si:ate (from stav.u and federal vocational education appi^opriations) to cover in 
ji^.Tt cartnin costs already incurredo t^Wiather or not aid actually is rf ceived is 
Immaroi'ial ' ^ 

R^3lated st}>)^ccs . 

cassroom r.nd laboratory courses designed to increase Jcnowledge^ undoirstand- 
iagi, and f.bility to solve technical and theoretical problems concerned with ^ 
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Resotirce perso n 

— a person who is a participant in /a discussion concerning a problem or subject o 
His extensive experience and broad Knowledge of the subject enable him to render 
authoritiativo opinions., 
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Retraining programs 

f 

courses which provide an occupational changing type of instruction serving to 
prepare persons for entrance into a new occupation or to instruct workers in new, 
different skills demanded by technological changes o 

School farm (school farm laboratory) 

a farm, or farm land, - owned or leased by the public school and farmed by 
students * used to facilitate instruction in vocational or general agriculturoo 

Service occupations 



— those occupations which have as their primary purpose the rendering of personal 
service to the customer or maintenance of existing equipment o 

Short-iinit c ourse 

— a self-contained training program of relatively short duration for the purpose 
of giving instruction in a single phase of a subject or in the operation of a 
specific machine. 

Skilled mechanic 

-/ one competent to perform, with a high degree of expertness^^ the work in one 
or more specialized divisions of a given trade o ^ 

Skilled operator 

— ono competent to perform efficiently and expertly one or more kinds of repeti- 
tive production or single purpose jobs on machine's or other special equipment 
demanding manual dexterity o 

Smith Hughes Act 

— the basic federal vocational education act, passed in 1917^ which established 
the principles of federal financial aid and cooperation with the states in pro- 
moting public v^ocational education (not leading to a baccalaureate degree) in 
agriculture, trade and industries, and home economics for persons 14 and overo 
It includes a permanent appropriation and is administered by the U.So Office of 
Ediicatioii. Department of Health p Education, and Welfare. 

Sta te BQjgy d for Vocational Education 

— the agency, cr^^ated by a state, having major responsibility for the administra- 
tion and gancral supervision of vocational education in that state.. It is respon- 
sible for maintaining certain minimum standards in the expenditure of fedei'al funds 
allotted to the state for vocational educationo 

State directo r for vocational educat ion' 

an administrator designated within the state to be directly responsible to the 
txecutive offic^^^r of the state board for vocational education for the adminxstrr- 
tion and oi)eration of the total vocational education prograjn in the state. 
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state Plan 

an agreement between a state board for vocationaS education and the lIoS. 
Office of Education describing (a) the vocational education program developed by 
the state to meet its own purposes end conditions^ and (b) the conditions under 
which the state will use federal vocational education funds fsuch conditions muBt 
conform to the federal acts and the official policies of the UpSo Office of 
Education before programs may be reimbursed from federal funds) o 

State reports 

— annual statements by a state board for vocational education to the So 
Office of Education, concerning the enrollments and the receipts and expenditures 
of money, showing that federal funds have been expended in accordance with the 
federal acts and the rules and reg;;ilation3 of the UoSo Offi<;;e of Education, and 
that federal funds have been matched by total state and local fund^c It includes 
a descriptive account of the progress of vocational education within the state. 

Steering committee \. ; 

a« 5 group of qualified persons appointed to give direction to a project in its 
initial stages and usually foilo\ved by an advisory committee to establish policies 
and operating procedures* 

Student learner (student worker) 

^ a member of a high school cooperative education program legally employed as a ^ 
pp,rt-time vrorker and so classified by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the UcS. Department of Labor for wage and hour regulation purpose:>o 

Student teacher 

— ' , . . ^ . ,f 

- a person enrolled in a school of education who has been assigned to assist a 
rej:^ular teacher in a real school situation. No compensation is paid for this 
service . 

Stj ipervised agricultural acti vities 

" an integral pert of the training program provided by the school ©ither in a 
school laboraCoi-y adequate in scope and facilities, on* the home farm or a school- 
scilectod farm where student participating, experiences are supervised by ta© 
instructor involved, and/or in other selected agricultural bxjisineses and agri- 
cultural occupr/cions where experiences also are supervised by the instructor « 

SigHs^^yjj i t eechor 

an expei'xeiiced teacher who is rosponsibie for directing the practice teach- 
ing a-:.tivitii:s of student teachers. '\ 

Ku] )erviso r 

• - tho profo^sional per«:On i^esponsible for the promotion, development, mainten- 
ancD, and the imprcvement of instruction in a given field. Supervisors nay operat 
at the local., area, or state level end much of their work is concerned with in- 
service training for vocational teachers. ^ - 



Supervisory training 



— ' organized instruction to assist foremen and supervisors, in industry and 
business, in various phases of t;heir work including training workers, person 
relations, and legislation. 

Survey, community 



a fact-fxnding study of socio-^economic conditions and resources, community 
agencies, industries, business, farming, institutional practices, problems and 
jpractices of families, etCo, as they exist at a given time in a given commtmityo 
It is used by the school as a guide in revising school offerings to meet local 
needs a 

S urvey, occupational 

an investigation and evaluation to gather information about a single industry 
or the occupations of an area to determine the need for training, the p-cevalent 
practices, the labor supply and turnover, for the purpose of maintaining the voca- 
tional program at a realistic levels 

Survey, vocational educatio n 

— a study to obtain necessary infoinnation as a basis for the proper development 
of programs, of vocational education. It serves to identify the needs for voca- 
tional training, recommend suitable types of classes p assist in the development 
of new instructional processes, and evaluate the results of work already done^ 

Teacher certification \ - 



— fhe approval action, based on minimum standards adopted in the state, taken 
by legally authorized school authorities on the professional and technical quali- 
fications of teachers o 



— an 9duca':ionaI agency responsible for the proper preparation of teacher's « 
Eacli state board for. vocational education designates the institutions within the 
state responsible for the preparation of vocational teacherso 

TeRc hor-educator (teacher- trainer) 

a qualified professional person responsible for the preparation and in-service 
training of teachers. He assists teachers or prospective teachers to secure the 
professional knowledge, ability, understandings and appreciation which vdll enable 
them to meet certification requirements or advance in teaching positions o 

Teachin g aid 

- * an auxillar)'' xnstiTictionai device ^ such as a charts dr^^wing^ picture.;, ;:jlm, 
mocV-up or n v;<*»Thing models intended to facilitate learn.ing. 

Teaching load 

a term used to designate the number of hours per day or week and the aumber 
of stuflcnts assigned to an individual teacher .> . ^ 
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Tech nical a gricult ure 



an Inclusive term which eabraces m cSufiter of agricultural occupations engaged 
in the science /mechanical, and technical phases of production, distribution oanu- 
facturing, use, processing, and marketing of farm productSo 

Technical education ' ^ 

— education to cam a living in an occupation in which success is dependent 
largely upon technical information and understanding of the laws of science and 
principles of technology as applied to modem design, production, distribution^ 
and service o 

Technical high school , 

— an educational institution at the secondary level which is vocational in 
objective, technical in subject matter contentvp and usually terminal in character .1 

Technical institute ^ 

— a school at the post-higK school level which offers technical education in one 
or more fields to prepare people for employment in positions which lie between 
the. sTcl lied workers and professional scientists or engineers ^ 

Technician (industrial) 

a worker on a level between the skilled tradesman and the professional scientist 
or engineer. His technical knowledge permits him to assume some duties formerly 
assigned to the graduate engineer or scientists For exeisple, technicians may 
design a mechanism, computer the costp write the specifications, organize the pro> 
ductionp and test the finished product*. There are technicians in other occupa- 
tional fields. <^ 

T echnology 

the application of scientific principles in research, design, development, 
production, distribution, or service. It often is used to denote a segment of the 
applied sciences, ioe.. electronic technologyo 

Teiminal course ■ • 



— (Tie v;hich complates •<:he subject matter of a specific area with employment as 

the imiii3diato objective, 

"^Var^e analys's . * 

- the |i>rocedure of breaking down a trade or occupation "to determine the teach- 
able content in terms of pperEtions, tools, processes, and tecJonical infOinnation to 
be OTf^aiiized into a cotriTse of study and arranged according to a sequence of diffi- 
culty. ' 
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Trade and Indxistrial education . 

— instruction* which is planned to develop basic manipulative skills^ safety judg-^ 
went, technical knowledge, arid related occupational information for the purpose 

of fitting persons for initial employment in industrial occupations and upgrading 
or retraining workers employed in industry. 

Trade and Industrial Education Clubs 

— organizations composed of vocational industrial education students whose ob- 
jectives are to develop leadership qualities as they perfect their shop skills 
and knowledges. ' ^ \ • ^ 

Trade preparatory programs 

education to prepare for entrance into useful emp^loyment in an industrial 
occupation and provide an opportimity to continue a general education o It is the 
type of vocational education given in full-time day trade or technical institute ^ 
classes. . 

Trade school 

a public or private vocational school which trains youths and adults in the 
skills, technical knowledge, related industrial. information, and job jtulgment 
necessary for success in one or more skilled trades. These schools provide 
opportunity alsp for cotitinuation of general education « 

Training agreement 

""""" " ^ ' . ' 

— ' an outline of lemming experiences an employer agrees to provide for a student 
learner enrolled in the various cboperative education programs. 

United States Office of Education 

• a division of the Federal Government, within the Department of Health, Educa- 

ticn, md Welfare, established by Congress in 1867 for the purppse of advancing \ 
the cause of education throughout the nation. The Division of Vocational and Tech A 
nicai Education in the Office of Education is responsible for the administration V 
of the vocational education acts including the allocation of federal funds to the 
states for 'vocational education. 

Unit of instruction 

the smallest division of instT^ction for which a full lesson is taughtu A 
finglc opOTation in a trade may constitute a unit of instructiono 

Unit." shop • . 

a school, shop dosipncd and equipped to provide training in a single industrial 
occupation or a single kind of material or type of v/ork. 

Uni t trade couvse . . 

— instruction organized for persons attending full-time school and prepa:dng for 
advantageous entrance into a specific trade or industrial pursuit. Courses are 
based solely on instruction for a particular trade or occupation. 
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Upgrading or updating training 

" supplemental or axtensicm training for the purpose of advancement or Issprovlng 
a worker's efficiency o 

Vestibule training 

— a program organized in the plant, by 'the employer, for the short i> intensive^ 
preliminary training or "breaking in" of new employees on special^ machines and 

operations • ^ 

I ■ . ■ ' 

V ocational and technical, education ' * 

training intended to prepare the student to earn a living In an occupation in 
which success is de|>endent largely upon technical information and an ouriderstandlng 
I of the laws of science and technology as applied to modern design,, production, dis- 
tribution, and service. 

. Vocational cu!i*riculum " " ■ - 

— , — . — • ^ , 

— a carefully selected group of courses or a sequence of subjects tho content of 
which will provide the necessary skill and knowledge for success in a specific 
occupation. * ' 

Vocational education 

— 'Vocational or technical training retraining which is given in Schools or 
clsLsses (including field or laboratory work incidental thereto) under public' 
Supervision and control or under contract with d state board or local educational 
agency,, end is conducted as pai^ a program designed to fit individuals for 
gainful employment as semi^skilleu or skilled workers or technicians in recognized 
oecupations (including any program designed to fit. individuals for gainful employr 
mant in business and office Occupations, and" any program designed to fit indivi- 
duals for gainful employment which may be assisted by federal funds under the 
Vocational Educfation Act of 1946 and supplementary vocational eduqation acts, but 
excluding any prograjii ti) fit individuals for employment in occupations whicli the 
Coinmiss loner determines, and specifies in regulations, to be generally considered 
professional or as requireing a baccalaureate or higher degree) . SucH term 
includes vocational /guidance and counseling in connection with such trairiing. 

Ins- traction xolatod to the occupation for v/hich the student is being tr^iined or 
necessaiy for him to benefit from such ^training, the training of persons "engaged 
as, or preparing to become „ vocational education teachers, teacher-treiners , 
supervisors, and directors for such training, travel of students and vocational 
education personnel, and the acquisition ^and maintenance and repair, of instructiona: 
supplies, teaching aids, and equipment, but does not include the construction or 
initial equipment of buildings or the acquisitipn or reritjal of land. ''^ 



us defined in Public Law 88-210. 
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Vocational Education Act of 1963 

enacted "to authorize federal grants to states to assist them to maintain . 
extend, and improve existing programs of vocational education, to develop new pro- 
grams of vocational education, and to provide part-time employment for youths who 
need the earnings from such employment to continue their vocational training on 
a full«:time basis, so that persons of all ages in all coraramiities of the states - 
those in high schoo,^ those who have completed or discontinued their formal 
educatioVi and are preparing to enter the lifljor market, those who haye already 
entered the labor market but need to upgrade tlieir skills or learn new*ones, and 
those with special educational handicaps - will have ready access to vocational 
training or retraining which is of high quality, which is realistic in the light 
of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and which is suited 
to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from^ such training."* 

Vocational school * 



a school which is organized separately under a principal or director for the 
purpose of offering training in one or more skilled or semi-skilled trades or 
occupations. It is/designed to meet the needs of high school students preparing 
for employment and to provide upgrading or extension courses for those who are 
employed o 

Vocational sub;|ect 

any school subject designed to develop specific skills, knowledges, and infoTma- 
dion which enable the learner to prepare for or to be more efficient in his chosen 
trade or occupation^ * 

Work experience 

— employmont undertaken by a studehtf'^hiie attending school o The job may be i 
-- designed to provide practical experienH .of a; general character ii]i -the work-a-day 

•••wrldo ■ ' , .... * \ 

%r;< e x perieTace education (occupationaj experience) 



•^'-...employment as . part of tho.'^equirements of a school course and de- 

signed to pi^oVide planned experiences, fh^ the chosen occupation, vhich .are super- " 
vised by a teacheT-coordinator and the employer.' \ ' 

V/ork _study program ' ^J '^''^ • 

ndministered by the local educational agency and made reasonably available ('«o.., 
,tho extent o£ available funds) to ^ll eligible youths in the area served by such : 
ajgQKcy- EmployiB^jnt imder, the program may be for the local educational agency or 
some other piiblic age^ncy or institution and will be furnished only to students v;ho 
/h\} havo boon accepted for enrollment as full-time students in an approvjpd voca- 
riona? oduca .ion prograjii, (b) need earnings to continue thei^ vocational oducaliion, 
and (c) oro r:,t loast IS and less than 21 years of age. No student shall be employed 
under the pr? praia more than 15 hours in aiiy class i^oek or paid more than $45 in 
any >Bonth or $350 in any academic year> e:ccept in special' cases « 



^as defined in Public Law '88-210 

■ ' . • • ' 18-0 ■ . 
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Young Farmer Association 



the organization of students enrolled in young farmer classes. Objectives 
are to provide leadership training on a participating basis and to help bridge 
tlie gap between membership in farm youth organizations and adtilt farm associa- 
tions » 

Young-farmer classes 

— groups of farmers, usually betwi&en 16 and 25 years of age and not otherwise 
enrolled in school, who are taught by' regular or special teachers of vocational 
agriculture tp aid them in becoming satisfactorily established in^^^rmingo 
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Module* No. 4 - Ti tle Page 
Construct a Lesson Plan • . 

Prerequisites: Completion of the following modules: 

1/ No. 1 - Audio-Visual Equipment and Materials 

2. No. 2 - Writing Behavioral ty-Oriented Objectives 

3. No. 3 - Overview of Development and Planning for 
a Course 

Directions: . 

1. Be sure you have s uccessf u U y comp I eted all prerequisites. 

2. a. Read. the Introduction on p. 2. 

b. Read the Performance Objectives on p. 3. 

3. If you thln.k you are prepared for the assessment without 
studying this module, see p. A2 for the test and p. 13 
for self-evaluation. 

" ' 4. I f you have successfully completed the test and self- 

evaluation, proceed to the next module. 

5. If you were not successful or if -you choose not to be . 
assessed now, proceed with this module. 

a. Read the- References listed on p. 4. , 

V . b. Read the Learn i ng Experi ence on p. 5. 



Note: Your resource person is available to help you 
while you are studying this module. 
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;^ * Introduction / 

The purpose of this module is. to provide information on how., to plan a lesson 
for instruction. Lesson plans are detailed or expanded parts of unit or course 

o 

plans* Lesson'plans list sped f i c 'I earn i ng objectives and describe how instruction 
will be organized. In order to be maximally meaningful to the students. There are 
probably as many lesson plan formats as there are instructors, however,- al I formats 
Include some necessary elements. You might choose different lesson plan formats 
for different types of lessons (i.e. a I ectu re-discuss fon , a demonstration, a lab 
exercise). The format should provide as much structure as Is necessary to assist 
the teacher In the presentation. The lesson plan should also include descriptions 
of the learning activities in which students will engage to accomplish the objec- 
tives of. the lesson* The way Ln which student accomplishment of the lesson 
objectives will be evaluated should also be described. 
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Performance Objectives 



\)pon completion of this module, the terminal performance expected is 



expressed, in the 



Termina I Objective: 



Using your .occupationa I specialty you will plan for a lesson. 



1 . 
2. 
3. 

4. 



performance expected as a terminal objective is further clarified 
Objectives: 

List the learning objectives for the lesson. , 

List the essential elements. of the lesson plan. 

Identify the student activities for ach i evement of the lesson 
objective. . 

Evaluate the plan in accordance with the objectives of the lesson 



c 
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References', Equipment, and Materials Needed 
to Complete This Module 



1. Mager, R. and Beach,. K. Developing Vocational Instruction . 
Belmont, California: Pearson Publishers, 1967. 

2. Pucel, D., and Knaak, W. - I ndividual i zing .Vocational and Technical 
I nstructlon . Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Pub I ish i ng Co . , 

7' 1975 (only recommended, not required).. 

3. Video tape recorder and playback equipment. 

4. Video tape - blank. 



( 



Learning Experience - Performance 
Objective and Directions 

Objective 

Using your occupational specialty you will plan for a lesson . . 

Read: 1. Mager, R. and Beach, K. Developing Vocational Instruction , 
:i reference No. I, pp. 62-67). 

2. Learning Experience - Information Sheet on p, 6. 

3. Pucel, D., and Knaak, W. Individualizing Vocational and Technical 
I nstruction , (reference No.~2, onlvj recommended, not required). 

Practice: Follow the instructions in Learning Activities on p. 11. 

Evaluate: 1. Complete the se I f -admi n i stered test on p. 12 and the checklist 
on p 13. ' . 

2. For your evaluation discuss your written answers with your 
resource ' person . 

, 3. If you were successful in your evaluation., proceed to the next 
module.. 
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Learning Experience - Information Sheet 

Ordinarily, lesson plans are detailed or expanded parts of unit or course 
plans. The lesson plan helps teachers to organize what they are going to teach 
in a particular lesson, how they wilTdo i + ,3and how they will evaluate student- 
performance at the end of a lesson, 

A lesson Is a unifiied segment of Instruction. It shou-ld be completed in one 
class period of Instruction. If a lesson raqyj res more than one class period, it 
should probably be divided rnto more than one lesson. Hov/evqr, a lesson dealing 
witn a relatively si^mple skill or pri nc i p i e Tisiayv requ.i re onJ y part of a class period, 
in fact, only a f-ew minutes. In any tase, the lesson plan should include all of the 
elenhents indicated below. . . 

Lesson plans can and do take a number of different forms; however, there are 
certain elements that should be included in any lesson plan: objectives, content, 
learning acti^vities, teaching strategy, equipment, materials and evaluation. These, 
will be disbursed in more detail below. , 

Good I essop 'p l^ns should be neither too general nor too specific. A lesson 
plad that is too general will not give you necessary information and guidance for 

your lesson. Tpo detailed plan v/III divide \our attention between the class and 

■ ■■ n 

your notes. It is difficult to follow the. lesson plan anri^+eacb the class at the ^ 

■"<?' 

same time, • 

Obviously, the optimum length for a lesson plan is determined by the type of 
lesson bei ng |taught; hoWever, the teacher should prepare a lesson p I an wh i ch w i I I 
facilitate ongoing instruction. As a ru I o of thumb, a lesson plan should not 
Gxcoed ono page in length. ' ^ 

The elements that -a lesson plan should contain include the followi"ng:. 

1. O bj'ecti ves : The objective or objectives should be stated in terms of 
observab I e. and measurable behavior. The objectives should be covered 
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in th(9" ipt deduct i or to the lesson. 

Note: in TOdule No. f you will learn how to introduce' a lesson. 

2. Conten t : An outline of tho cdnce-ts, facts, and examples which are 
related to the achievement of The lesson and the course objectives should 
appe'a'' in the Dlan. 

3. Learn! nq Act! vi ties : A lesson plan should include a description of the 
activity which studentswill ehgagejn during the achievement of the 
objective., ir is essential that the activities be planned to help 

■ :,;tudent^> to accompli:/n the vobjective. This does not mean that during tne 
lesson a teacher 13^ not . at . I i berty to alter his objective and its related 
learning activities as he judges necessary. 

s trategy : A I i st of teacbi ng strategies should be included in the lesson 
plan. This list wi hi be closely related \o the learning activities and 
shou'G ccnrain quest ions, examples, problems to be solved, etc. The selec- 
tion of proper teaching strategies depends on what type of a lesson (lecture, 
lac exercise, etc.) will be taught, what content will be taught, the 
obje:v^ive lesson, prior student experiences, attitudes, and ^feedback . 

*lote: in module Uo. f: vou will learn some basic teaching strategies, 
r ^ u I 0 m^ - n;t- ■ ; n . j ^ ' a fe r i I s : ^Th^^ teacher should list the equipment and 
rv-;foriak« r^ial:ir^:d duri.>;; rh^^ lesson. 
■ • J 1 uat { : A to-r r i r^tl^on of the evaluation proc.eddre planned for the 

lossnp :^hould t^e^ i nc ! uded . The evaluation should determine whetner or not 
thfi -it-j.lonts hrjvc^ ri^hieved the !ess(;n objective or objectives, 
r'ou ha^Ve re j J about th^ oif.ential elements of a lesson plan. Mow it becomes J. 
necessary to select or develorj your own format that you will use for your lesson 
'plan. Attache'd' (p. 0) -ire s.f^pl'js of formats. 

• - lai ■ • ■ • • 



Cone I us ion : - - ^ . 

Competont teachers plan their work and provide students with- opportuni ties to 
move toward established goals. Lesson plans provide the teacher wi-th the structure 
and planning for a lesson which' is necessary for working, successfu I ly with students. 

Note: If you are a teacher in a school which prefers an individualized instf*uction 
^ method, your preparation for ^ lesson wij I be different. There are so many 
^ "different types of individualized instruction that your, p I ann I ng for a leason 
will depend pn what your school situation requires. The basic difference 
between individualized lessons and lessons taught in groups is student self- 
pacing. The basic elements of a lesson plan described previously will 'also* 
be included in a lesson for individualized instruction,. In some vocational • 
schools there is no particular time al lotted for a lesson, . 

I* 

You should plan for every particular student and'you should be prepared at 
any time to help him achieve his objective. You ghould follow the progress 
of every student from the beginning of a course and provide- feedback to 
students about their ach i e^^ements . . ^ 

If you are deep I y i nterested in planning the individualized instruction 
you will find detailed information in fucel, Knaak (1975)» 
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DAILY LESSON PLAN FORM 



\ Course Title 



Teacher 



Prob I em Area : 



Prob I em or Topic: 



Objectives : 



Teach i ng ' materi a I 5 , equipment, referances and learning resources 



Motivation: 
(Review Questions.) 



(Questions and-. activities) 



iVjStudent Learning Activities: 



Teaching Procedure: 



A'^sessment Tasks: 



1 ■ 
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LESSON PLAN 



Lqsson Unit Objectives 



Procedure 



ERIC 



Student Activity 



1 9 i 



Est. 

Ti me 



Assessment 



Learning "Experience - Learning ^Activities 

After studying this Learning Experience you should perform the following 
activities: • 

1. Devejop a lesson plan format. 

2. Prepare the lesson plan in your occupation which would include the 
essential elements. 

<* • 

3.. Discuss your lesson plan with your resource person. Do the corrections 
you both agreed on. 
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Learning Experience - Test 



Comp I ete 



5- 

the following test items: 



K Submit corrected lesson plan which you prepared in Learning Activities 
item No. 2, . 

2. V/hat are the basic d i f ferences . i n teachings-learning process between 
groups and individually taught lesson? 

After-you have finished this test and the checklist on p, 13, discuss your 
responses with your resource person.'' 
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Learning Experience - Checklist 

Directions: You will use this checklist for your own evaluation. Please answer 
the following questions by circling one of three possible responses: 

Did you in your lesson plan 

a. include all essential elements? yes not certain, no 

b. relate the information and skills 

acquired in the lesson to the overall * . ' 

• objective of the course? ^ yes not certain no 

c. relate the i nformation' and s-ki 1 Is • - ^ 
acquired in the lesson to the objective 

of the lesson? yes not certain no 

consider the amount of time required; to 

learn material presented? yes not certain no 

e, pian alternate learning activities to 

FT^i-p- students reach their objective? yes not certain no 
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Module No. 4 - Teacher's Evaluation 



Teacher^s 



evaluation of the Jearning pt^ocess offered in this module. 



Dear Col league: • 

Vie would like to have some of your impressions of this module. We need these 
Impressions for the evaluation of our program which you are now studying. 

Would you, please, answer the following questions by circling one of three 
possible responses? Thank you for helping us. 



The Program Authors 
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Evaluation of This Module 



Questions 
Was this module interesting to you? 
Was this module written clearly? 
Was this module too short? 
Was this module too long? 

Was this module, directed to the most important 
learning points only? 

Did you understand the objectives of this module? 

Did the books and/or articles recommended in this module 

a. relate to thei content of this module? 

b. help you in the achievement of objectives? 

Did the video tape3, tapes and/or other aids recommended 
In th is module 

a* relate to the content of this module? 

b. help you in the achievement of objectives? 

Did the learning activities 

a. relate to the content of this module? 

b. help you in the achievement of objectives? 
Were the test anfl * check I ist items 

a. worded clearly? 

b. concentrated to the most important points of 
your I earni ng? 

Did the checklist help you in your evaluation? 

Did' you learn from this module what you had expected? 
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Your special comments: 

What do you think should be improved in this module 
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Module No. 5 - Title Page ^ 
Plan and Execute. an Introduction and a Summary for a Lesson 

Prerequisites: Completion of the following modules: 

1. No. 1 Audio-Visupj Equipment and Materials 

2. No. Z - Writing Behavioral-Oriented Objectives 

• 3. No. 3 - Overview of Development and Planning a Course 
4. No. 4 - Construct" a Lesson Plan 



Di rections : 



1. Be sure you have successfully completed all prerequisites^. 

2. a. Read the Introduction on p. 2. 

b. Read the Performance Ob jecti ves on p. 3. • 



3. If you think you are prepared for the assessment without studying 
this module, see p. 10 for the test and p. 11 for self-evaluation 

4. If you have successfully completed the test and self-evaluation, 
proceed to the next module. 

(j 

5. If you were not successful or if you choose not to be assessed, 
now, proceed with this module.' 

a. Read the References listed on p. 4.. 

b. Read the; Learning Experience on p. 5\ 



Note: . Your resource person Is available^ to help you while 
you are studying this module. 
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* . I ntroduction ' 

o 

In this module you will be shown how an introduction and a summary of a lesson 
should be'planned and executed. Your success wiM depend on your creative ability 
to apply the content of this module in real conditions: in front of your students. 
The good introduction motivates your students and prepares them^for what they are 

Q 

about to learn. If they are interested in what they arc going to learn in the 
lesson, it is likely that they will succeed in learning. The summary of the lesson . 
Is also Important. The students will create a structure in which they will con- 
tinuously organize the information that they have gained. After the summary of the 
^lesson, they will realize much better the relations between knowledge and skills that 
they have learned in -this particular lesson and in previous ones. 
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Performance Objectives <> ' 

Upon' completion of this module, the terminal performance expected Is expressed 
In the 

Terminal Obj'ectlve: • 

You will plan and execute an introduction and a summary of a lesson in your 
course. . ^ 

"'The performance expected as a terminal objective Is further elarlfied in 

0 . ... 

Enabling Objectives: 

!• Describe the elements o^f an introduction and a summary of a lesson, 

2. State the lesson objectives explicitly to your students, 

3. Provide the students with the acceptable reason for accomplishing the . 
objectives of the lesson, . 

4. Relate the lesson to a previous Lesson and to students' own experiences • 
and knowledge. 

5. Conclude the lesson repeat! ng the* major points of the lesson. 
6; Involve the students in summarizing the lesson. 
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References, Equipment and Ma-fe'rlals Needed 
to- Complete This Module 



1. Video tape: Execution of Instruction 

2. Video tapes - blank 

3.. .Video tape playback deck and .recordi ng equipment 

4. Tape recorder and blank tapes 

5. Mager, R. Developing Attitude Toward Learning . . Palo Alto, 
California: Pearson Publishers, 1968;' 
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Learning Experience - Performance 
Objective and Directions 



Objecti ve 

You will plan and execute the i ntro'ductlon and°the summary of the lesson in 



your course , ^ . 

Watch: Video tape "Execution of Instruction" 

Read: U Mager, Developing Attitude Toward Learning s (reference No. 5, 
f 1 rsf 12 pages) 

.2. Learning Experience - Information Sheet on p. ^6. 

Practice: Follow the Instructions in the Learning Activities on p-. 9, 

Evaluate: 1. Comp I ete/the self-administered test on p. 10 and the checklist 
c on p. 1 1 • . 

2. For your evaluation discuss your written answers and your 
performance on the video tape with your resource person. 

3. If you were successful In your evaluation, proceed to the 
next modu le. 
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Learning Experience - Information Sheet 

You have watched the video tape "Executing of Instruction", which provided 
information about how. to introduce and summarize a iesson. How to select and use • 
other teach i ng strategies was also discussed in that video. tape. 

You have been shown how to go smoothly through an i nt roduct i on of a lesson to 
the rea I teach i ng- 1 earni ng situation and finally to a lesson con.clusion. 

You have read several pages of the book (Mager, 1968) related to the content 
of this module. 

You have also studied successfully the module No. 4 "Construct a lesson plan". 

Wh i J e. readi ng the fo I I ow i ng pages , rea I i ze, please, the relations between your 
reading and what you had watched, studied, and read before. Try to build some 
structure based upon all the knowledge and ski I Is that you have gained. 

Planning and executing an introduction of a lesson 

Wh i I e wri ti ng the lesson'^plan you should make some notes on how you will intro-- 
duce your part i cu I ar I esso'n . Put down severa I poj nts in proper sequence which could 
occur in. an introduction of any lesson of your course. Follow them while planning 
the' introduction of any lesson In your course and adjust them for the particular 
lesson. You' will see some of these points underlined in the following text.,. 

"What is the reason for the introduction"? someone might ask. There are . 
several reasons.- One of them is concentration . After a break or ^t the beginning 
of a class perlo'd the students do not immediately concentrate on the topic to be 
studied. Several sentences which may not relate to the content of the lesson can 
switch their attention to you. « ' 

Try to create a warm personal contcict with your students when you 'meet them for 
the first time. You can ^expect muph Better learning results if you do. Do not - 
stand I n f ront of +h©m I I ke a co I d f i sh . Your friendly and respectful behavior will 

ERIC , \ . -209 
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encourage the students to learn, ask questions, and cooperate with you in working 
toward the accomplishment of the learning objectives. This Is the important part 
in the motivation of your students. 

When you have succeeded in creating a friendly envl ronment you can prepare your 
students for the contents of your Instruction . You should review the topics of the 
I ast I es^on to refresh the students^ memories. The students have to know what you 
will be talking, about and what they will do in the lesson. They should know what ■ 
they will learn and why , and what they wilJ be able to perform at the end of the 
lesson. 

After the Introduction has been completed, you will begin the instruction which 
may include lecturing, discussion, practical work In a workshop or some other instru- 
ctional activities. ♦ ■ ' 

Planning and executing a summary of a lesson 4 

The procedure of planning and executing a sumr).iary of a lesson will be similar 
to that of an introduction to a lesson on p. 6. 

You have to put down in your lesson plan several points which should conclude a 
lesson. Follow them while planning a conclusion of any lesson and adjust them to the 
p^articular content of the lesson. . ■ 

After completing the main body of the lesson you should begin with a conclusion 
to the lesson. You wl I I. btrief ly summarize what the students should have l^arnad or 
performed . Emphasize the most Important knowledge and skills which they should have 
learned. ^ . . 

You can ask the students to repeat the high points of the lesson, or you can 
ask some questions related to these hlqh points. The most Important .purposes of the 
conclusion ar^ to emphas Ize the significant points which the students should learn 
and to provide some structure so they may relate these points to each^other and 
learnings th^y have acquired previously. 

2i.O 
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• , Do not take the stu'dents' break time foroyour lesson. After the bell rings 

c 

they will not pay attention to your comments, anyway . 
Cone! us ion 

While preparing and executing the introductions and summaries of your lessons 
or other teach i ng- I ea rn i ng strategies, reali-ze that you cannot find a teaching 
strategy that will fit all subject matter or all s+udents. You can be given some 
hints and examples but you will continue to seek better ways to teach. You will 
work v/ith young ambitious people who want to learn. How much and. how well they will 
learn wi I I depend on more than how good you are in your occupational field. It wi I 1 
also depend on your attitude toward your students and how well you apply the different 
teaching strategies. 

(I ~ 

If you want to be a good teacher, be fair and friendly to your students, do not 
.look down on them, be patient, be wel I prepared for every lesson. On the other hand 
remember that your students' learning generally will be more efficient if they 
actively participate in the learning process. 



Note: If the students learn only by learning packages, every student will progress 
at his own pace. The introductions and summaries should, be written in all 
^ ' learning packages as it is in this module. ^ Your position will be similar to- 
that of your resource person. • 
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Learnlng Experience - Learning Activities 



After studying this module try to prepare the introduction and the summary of 
the particular lesson. 

1. ^Follow the hints you were given in this module and think out your own 

ideas also. Put them down. 

2. Imagirte yourself in front of the students and try to introduce and summarize 
the lesson by the notes you have prepared. Use a tape recorder to record 
your performance. Use the class or workshop environment without students. 

3. Listen to your introduction and summary making some notes on what, in. 
your own opinion, should be done better. 

4. If you have the opportunity to be video taped at least once before you 
stand In front of the students, it will help you more than being tape 
recorded only. 



Note: Expecl a I ly wh 1 1 e practicing you should ask your resource person 
for hel p. 
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Learning Experience - Test 

Answer in brief written form test item No. !• * 
Perform test item No.. 2. Your performance. wi I I be vi deo taped. 

After you have finished this test and the checklist on p. 11, discuss your answers 
and performance with your resource person. 

Test items: 

1. Plan the introduction and the summary of any lesson of the course 
in your occupational field. 

2. Execute the i ntroductlon "and the summary of the lesson in front of the 
students. Use the plan prepared in test item No. 1. 

0 

\ 
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Learning Experience - Checklist 

Directions: You will use th is' checkl ist for your own evaluation. Please answer 
the following quest.Ions-by circling one of three possible responses: 



1. After I ntroduclhg the lesson to your students, did they: 

a. know what the purposes of the lesson 

would be? yes not certain -no 

b. show an interest In the contents of the 

lesson? yes not certain ' no 

c. show an Interest in the' act! vlt les In 

the lesson? yes not certain no 

d. know what they were expected to per- 
form at the end of the lesson? yes not certain no 

e. see how this lesson related to some- 
thing they had learned previously? yes not certain no 

2. After the conclusion of the lesson, were your students able to: 

a. Identify the most Important knowledge 
and ski I Is which they should have 

learned In the lesson? yes not certain no 

b. relate the. know ledge, and skills gained 

In this and^previous lessons to an . 

overall structure? ' yes not certain no 

Level of Acceptance : 

If you answered either no or not certain to any questiofi above, you will 
decide cooperatively with your resource person what part of this module you should 
study aga'i'-n. 



•J 
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Module No* 5 - Teacher's Evaluation 
Teacher's evaluation of the learning process. of fered in this module. 



Dear Col league: \ 

We would like to have some of your impressions of' this modul-e. We need these 
Impressions for the evaluation of our program which you are now studying. 

WouWyou^ please, answer the following questions by circling one of three 
possible responses? Thank you for helping us. . 

- ' ' . . • . The' Program Authors 
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Evaluatlon of This Module 

Questions 



Was this module in+eres+ing +o you? 
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ilvj 1 


m 1 1 

illu L.I I 


no 
1 Ivj 


n 1 H "hh P hoo kQ ?^nH/or* a n't* 1 p 1 p*^ r*PPommp n HpH In "hh 1 q mo H 1 1 ! p 
u 1 u 1 1 1 o U\j\j i\o 'aiiu/vji ai iiv^ioo ic; v^vjii iii ic iiucu iii iiiio iiivj u u i c 










a rp I atp to thp pontsnt of this module? 


ves 


not 


much 


no 


b. he Id vou in the achievement of obiectives? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did i'hp vidpo" tanp*=5 tanpc; and/or other aids rpp^mmended 
in th i s mod u 1 e 










a, relate to the , content of this module? 


yes \ 


not 


much 


no 


b, help you in the achievement of objectives? 


yes 


. not 


much 


no 


Did the learning activities 










a rp I atp to the content o f th i s mod u I e ? 

U • 1 >^ 1 U 1 W 1 1 1 1 W V-fV^ 1 1 1 W 1 1 1 V,^ 1 1 1 1 1 >^ 11 IW KJ 1 \^ • 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


b he 1 n vou in the achievement of objectives'^ 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Were the test and checklist items' 










a,, worded c learly? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


b, concentrated to the most important points oi 
your learning? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did the checklist help you in your evaluation? 


"-yes 


not 


much 


no 


Did you jearn from this module what you had expected? 


yes 


not 


much 


no 
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Your special comments: 

What do you think should be improved In this module?. 
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Mociule No. 6 - Title Page 

■ 0 

Select and Execute Different Teaching Strategies • 

Prerequisite^: Completion of the followi'^q modules: 

U No. 1 - Audio-Visual Equipment an,d Materials 
. 2. No. 2 - Writing Behavioral ly.-Oriented Objectives 



DI rections 



K. Be sure you have successfully comp I eted. a M prerequls i tes 
2. a\# Read the Introduction on p. 2, 

b. Read the Performance Objectives on p. 3. 

c. Read the References on- p. 4. • . 

d. Read the Learning Experience onvp. 5. 



Note: U of M professors and your resource person will help 
you while you are.,.jtudyj ng this module. 
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Introduction ■ 

In this module you will learn how to select and how to use teaching strategies 
for an instruction In a classroom -and in a workshop. You will also learn what 4;ind 
of teaching strategy you can apply for individualized learning. ^ ; 

The learning approach In this module is different from those modules which yjou 
have studied before. This module uses small group teaching strategy. and learning 
activities. 

In this module you wil I have the opportunity to take what you have previous I y 
learned in this course or other courses and put it together in an instructional 
presentation. • ' 

You will practice verbal and non-verbal instructional presentations. You will 
learn how to react on your students' actions, behavior and experiences. You will 
learn how to use your students' feedback for the improvement of your instruction. 
You wi I r practice p rob I em-sol ving methods of learning which help to develop the 
students' technical and creative thinking. Based on your knowledge of how students 
I earn you^.w i I I practice reinforcement of their learning. 
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Performance Objectives 



Upon completion of this module, the terminal performance expected Is expressed 



Terminal Objective: ^ 

You will select and execute di fferent teach i ng strategies in your. course. 

The performance expected as a terminal objective is further clarified in 
Enabling Objectives: " ' . 

1. Use at least three teaching skills in a s i ng le lesson . 

2. Select and use appropriate teaching methods for instruction.' 



in the 





/ 



o 
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References, Equipment and Materials 
Needed to Complete This Module 



1, 


Vi deo 


tape: Execution of Instruction 


2/ 


Vi deo 


Tapes - blank ^. 


3. 


Vi deo 


tape playback and recording equipment 


4, 


Tape 


recorder and blank tapes 
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Learnl ng Experience-Performance Ob jec+i ve and Directions 

Objective 

You will select and execute different teaching strategies^ In your coiirse. 
Watch: Video tape "Execution- of Instruction." 
Practice: Follow the Instruction given by your professor. 
Evaluate: You will be video taped before you start and after you finish this 
module. You will evaluate cooperatively both video tapes with your 
professor and resource person. 



\ 
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Module No. 6 - Teacher's Evaluation 
Teacher's' eval uation of the learning process offered in this module. 



Dear Col league: 

We would like to have some of your impressions of this module. We need these 
impressions for the evaluation of- our program which you are now studying. 

Would you, please, answer the following questions by circling one of three 
possible responses? Thank you for helping us. 

The Program Authors . 
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Did you learn frpm this module what you had expected? yes not much 



Evaluation of This Module ^ 

Questions 

Was the content of this module interesting to you? j yes not much no 

Did you understand the objectives of this module? , yes not much ho 

Did the video tapes, tapes and/or other aids recommended 

in this module . . 

a. relate to the content of this module? yes not much no 

b. help you in the achievement of objectives? < yes not much no 
Do you think that group teaching method used in thi^ 

module was appropriate? ^--v, yes not much no 
Would you prefer the* sel f-pacing method used in previous 

modules in this module also? . yes not much ^ no 



no 
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Your specia'l comments; 



What do you think should be improved in this module? 
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